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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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‘Point 4”’ and Its Relation to Existing Technical Assistance Programs 


by Ruth S. Donahue 


Wide interest and speculation resulted from 
“point four” of the President’s inaugural address 
which said that “we must embark on a bold new 
program for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas.” Commenting further on this point he 
stated that the material resources which we can 
afford to use for the assistance of other peoples 
are limited, but that our imponderable resources 
in technical knowledge are constantly growing and 
are inexhaustible. He invited other countries to 
pool their technological resources in this under- 
taking, emphasizing that the facilities of the U.N. 
and its specialized agencies should be used when- 
ever practicable. He said the United States and 
other nations should foster capital investment in 
areas needing development, and added that “Guar- 
antees to the investor must be balanced by guaran- 
tees in the interest of the people whose resources 
and whose labor go into these developments.” His 
reference to guarantees meant assurances by for- 
eign governments. 

The President asked the Secretary of State to 
confer with other agencies in outlining an ap- 
proach to the program. Within the Department 
the work is being headed by Assistant Secretary 
Thorp. The first general interdepartmental con- 
sultations have been held by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy, augmented by 
representatives of all additional agencies with a 
major interest in the program. An interdepart- 
mental steering committee of eight agencies and 
departments has been set up, under Mr. Thorp’s 
chairmanship, to work on the development of this 
program. 

In later press interviews the President and Sec- 
retary Acheson made further comments on the 
plan. The President pointed out that it is a long- 
term project. Mr. Acheson stated that the pro- 
gram is in line with the American objective of 
enabling the individual to attain freedom and dig- 
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nity and fullness of life. He emphasized that it is 
a program on which much has been done in the 
past and on which much more can be done in the 
future. On the matter of government capital, 
about which so much speculation instantly took 
place, Mr. Acheson made it clear that the emphasis 
would be on U.S. “skills” rather than on govern- 
ment funds. He pointed out that the President 
did not say this was to be effected with govern- 
mental capital and added that, if the proper con- 
ditions are created, the reservoirs of private capital 
that may be tapped are very great indeed. This 
ties in with the President’s mention of guarantees 
by foreign governments. It is recognized that 
technical assistance cannot reach its maximum ef- 
fectiveness before it is supplemented by a flow of 
capital. 

The Department of State has been aware of an 
increasing manifestation by peoples all over the 
world of their desire to improve their economic 
conditions by the use of more American technical 
knowledge. The Eca has increasingly found lack 
of technical competence a bottleneck of economic 
rehabilitation. It has, under present legislation, a 
$6,000,000 provision for technical assistance and 
is requesting more funds for this purpose in the 
coming year. The Department of State provides 
policy guidance for two major programs of bi- 
lateral technical assistance, although they are op- 
erating within limited budgets. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs (Itaa), a government cor- 
poration, works cooperatively with Latin Ameri- 
can countries in agriculture, health and sanitation, 
and education. The Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation (Scc), 
composed of other government agencies, carries on 
cooperative technical assistance projects in the 
basic social and economic fields of government ad- 
ministration. In addition, the Department of 
State administers the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Program, and the Department of the Army con- 
ducts technical assistance programs in occupied 
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areas. The advice of American technicians fre- 
quently precedes Export-Import Bank loans. At 
a recent General Assembly meeting in Paris there 
was evidenced a great interest in technical assist- 
ance, and about $288,000 was appropriated for 
surveys and other assistance. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was 
chartered by Congress as a wholly owned govern- 
ment corporation in August 1947, for the purpose 
of strengthening friendship and understanding 
among the peoples of the American republics 
through collaborating with the governments of the 
other republics on “technical” programs and proj- 
ects in public health, sanitation, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and related fields. It was authorized 
through the fiscal year 1950 and, unless new legis- 
lation is enacted, it will be required to terminate 
its activities after that time. I1aa programs are 
carried out through funds provided both by the 
United States and the local governments, with 
the local governments’ contribution far outweigh- 
ing United States funds. The result has been a 
program which our Ambassadors in Latin America 
enthusiastically endorse and which is administered 
in a nonpolitical manner and has survived the 
many recent political changes in Latin America. 

Health and sanitation projects have been under- 
taken in 18 of the other American republics—all 
but Argentina and Cuba. It is now active in 14, 
withdrawal from 4 having been necessitated by a 
shortage of funds. Health centers have been 
placed in operation; hospitals and a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium constructed; schools of hygiene, 
nurses’ homes, nursing schools, laboratories, dis- 
pensaries, and clinics established. It is estimated 
that these activities have benefited over 23 million 
people, or one out of every six Latin Americans. 
The health program in the field now numbers only 
127 U.S. employees, including physicians, engi- 
neers, and nurses. They are working with 8,578 
nationals of the cooperating republics. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 fellowships for study in the United 
States have been made available, and more than 
7,500 people were trained in Latin America 
through in-service training in these programs. 

The Ira educational program has concentrated 
its activities in the field of elementary education, 
secondary education, and vocational training. In 
each of these fields, the central activity has been the 
training of teachers. In the past six years coopera- 
tive programs have been in effect at various times 


in 14 countries and are now in operation in 7. The 
elementary education program deals principally 
with rural education, the central theme being 
the “community-centered” school, and a system 
whereby a group of 10 to 20 schools in a given area 
are grouped about a central school, from which 
emanate the services of supervision and adminis- 
tration. In secondary education, Ita has aided in 
adjusting academic curriculums to meet the needs 
both of students who prepare for university and 
of those who will not continue beyond the sec- 
ondary school. The vocational programs differ 
from country to country and include basic crafts 
training for trades. 

The Ira has not had the funds to cooperate 
on an agricultural program in each of the repub- 
lics, and cooperative agricultural programs have 
been maintained at various times in only 10 of the 
republics and are today operating in only 4—Peru, 
Paraguay, Haiti, and Costa Rica. However, the 
program in Peru reveals clearly what can be done. 
An agricultural extension service has been intro- 
duced on a country-wide basis stressing modern 
techniques. Agricultural machinery pools have 
been established ; and seeds, fruit trees, and insecti- 
cides distributed. A general livestock project is 
aimed at alleviating the meat shortage and irriga- 
tion systems are being constructed. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation was created by the Presi- 
dent in 1938. Its program, which is long-range, 
calls for cooperative action through exchanges of 
information, skills, and knowledge which will 
assist in the intellectual growth, in the spread of 
information and techniques, in the handling of 
economic and social problems, and in the increase 
of understanding among people. Its authority, 
initially for operation only in the other Ameri- 
can republics, was subsequently made world-wide. 
The projects undertaken are of mutual interest to 
the United States and other countries; the need 
for them is jointly assessed; terms of agreement 
jointly negotiated ; each government contributes to 
the maintenance of the work and the benefits are 
of mutual advantage. 

The fields to which this aid is extended are 
many. The Department of Agriculture admin- 
isters one of the largest programs, which calls for 
development of crops complementary to the U.S. 
economy through cooperative agricultural stations 
and extension and training activities. Agricul- 
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tural research is performed at field stations, local 
technicians are trained, and youth and adult agri- 
cultural education programs are carried on. A 
sizable program is conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Experts are lent to con- 
sult and work with aviation officials in other coun- 
tries in promoting uniform aviation standards, 
encouraging the provision of suitable facilities for 
air carriers, developing safety regulations, stimu- 
lating use of new technical instruments and equip- 
ment, and developing data applicable to hemi- 
sphere defense. Cooperative weather investiga- 
tions have been undertaken in some countries, and 
a number of tide stations have been established so 
that predictions are now made of tides in these 
ports, and data exist for charting and engineering 
use. Likewise, magnetic and seismological obser- 
vations are made under one of the programs of the 
Interdepartmental Committee. Technical assist- 
ance is provided in the development, conservation 
and management of fishery resources, and surveys 
are being made of migratory-bird resources. Geo- 
logical investigations, mining, metallurgy, and 
transportation are other fields where projects are 
in operation. 

In the social field, cooperation is given in child 
welfare, labor standards, vital statistics, public 
health, and social security. A library exchange is 
another feature of the cooperative program, while 
educational and economic research programs and 
anthropology are other facets of the work. 

Technicians and experts are loaned for various 
projects. Financial grants-in-aid are provided to 
enable professors, specialists, and graduate stu- 
dents to exchange professional visits for work and 
study in educational, governmental, and private 
institutions. 

In April 1946 the President signed the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act. Training of Philippine 
nationals in U.S. agencies is a part of the program. 
The act provided that up to 850 citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines, designated by their 
President, might be trained in the United States 
by our Public Roads Administration, Army Corps 
of Engineers, Public Health Service, Maritime 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Eca regards the technical-assistance provision 
of its legislation as of key importance since a few 
thousand dollars spent in channeling technical 
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“know-how” to the places in Erp countries where 
assistance is needed may have the effect of increas- 
ing vastly the recovery effect of millions of dol- 
lars spent for commodities. 

Actually technical assistance through Eca may 
be obtained by the participating countries in two 
ways: (1) as a part of their (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) Orrec-approved 
programs where technical assistance is usually in 
connection with a specific plant or project and is 
charged to the regular Eca country allocations; 
and (2) special aid, not a part of the Oxrxc-ap- 
proved programs, which are charged to the special 
Eca fund for technical assistance. 

A preliminary survey by that agency suggests 
that the greatest possibilities for technical assist- 
ance through Eca lie in the following fields: in- 
dustrial production; labor relations, conditions of 
employment, and maximum efficiency of labor ; ag- 
ricultural production and marketing; public ad- 
ministration ; and economic reporting. There are 
five main channels through which technical infor- 
mation and assistance may be made to flow to re- 
covery projects in Erp countries: (1) experts may 
be sent as consultants from the United States to 
a participating country, or from one Err country 
to another; (2) individuals or teams from Erp 
countries may come to the United States to study 
methods and to acquire technical information of 
value in resolving difficulties in their countries; 
(3) individuals or delegations from one Err coun- 
try may visit other Erp countries for the purpose 
of studying successful practices, acquiring techni- 
cal information, and exchanging experience on 
how to improve operations in their respective coun- 
tries; (4) Erp countries may seek advice and as- 
sistance from international organizations, such as 
the Ino, Fao, Unesco, and U.N.; and (5) Orzo 
may set up programs to bring together Europeans 
with Europeans, or Europeans with Americans to 
promote the exchange of technical assistance 
needed for the greatest effectiveness of the recovery 
program. Eca missions have been asked to discuss 
proposed projects with the participating countries 
and forward proposals to Eca in Paris and 
Washington. 

An outstanding example of cooperation in the 
technical assistance field that has come out of Eca 
is the Anglo-American Council of Productivity, 
which was established on the initiative of Eca 
Administrator Hoffman and U.K. Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer Cripps. In carrying out its func- 
tion of increasing British industrial productivity, 
the Council has established a number of commit- 
tees. One of these concerns plant visits and ex- 
change of production techniques. It will make 
arrangements for American consultants to visit 
selected areas of British industry and advise with 
the British as to improved production techniques 
which might be adopted. It will also organize 
visits of British employees to study American 
plants. About 525 British factory managers, plant 
supervisors, and workers will come to the US. 
during 1949 to study American production meth- 
ods. Other committees have been set up to exam- 
ine and study the level of the British productive 
plant and power and determine whether the rate 
is increasing or declining in relation to the scope 
and magnitude of the British economy ; to examine 
the problem of measuring productivity in the U.S. 
and U.K.; to look into specialized production of 
parts and components; and to study the types of 
information that would spur productivity among 
managers and workers. 

Many types of technical assistance are now avail- 
able through U.N. and the specialized agencies 
such as Wuo, Ino, Fao, and the International 
Bank. Technical missions or teams of experts 
can be organized and sent to countries requesting 
such service. Certain types of equipment and sup- 
plies can be provided to meet urgent needs. In 
some cases nationals of member countries can be 
provided with opportunities for training at home 
or abroad. International conferences or commit- 
tees can be convened for the exchange of technical 
information and for advice on particular subjects. 
Information on special studies of resources and 
their utilization, techniques of development, 
sources of information, and other questions aris- 
ing in the course of the development process can 
be made available. As an example, the U.N. re- 
cently arranged, at the request of the Haitian 
Government, a technical mission to Haiti to study 
conditions and make recommendations concern- 
ing economic development. 

- The U.N. has sent out many technical missions to 
other countries, some advisory and some educa- 
tional. Many of the missions to date have under- 
taken only to advise governments on technical 
questions; a few have been concerned exclusively 
with the provision of technical training; and a 
number have.provided both technical advice to the 
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governments and demonstrations or lectures to 
individuals in particular fields. 

In the past, assistance through equipment and 
supplies has been furnished to meet particularly 
urgent needs, such as medical supplies and equip- 
ment, laboratory and teaching equipment, and 
seeds. It has also included urgently needed 
publications. 

A substantial amount of assistance is available in 
the form of technical information and analyses dis- 
seminated through international clearance centers, 
periodic or occasional publications on particular 
aspects of economic development, and laboratories 
for the investigation of particular problems. 

In addition to technical training provided 
through missions, the international organizations 
have undertaken a number of measures to increase 
opportunities for international training. They 
have obtained or provided fellowships for study 
abroad; made provision for in-service training of 
the nationals of member states; set up regional 
schools and courses of instruction; and have ini- 
tiated arrangements for international exchange of 
research personnel. 

Unesco has taken steps to promote exchange of 
technical research personnel by setting up a Bu- 
reau for the Exchange of Persons and also by 
establishing Field Science Cooperation Offices at 
Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Nanking, and New Delhi 
for contact in science and research. 

Tn addition to the programs above it is proposed 
to conduct additional regional schools and semi- 
nars, particularly in the fields of social welfare and 
agriculture; coordinate fellowship programs to 
make them more effective; and study the barriers 
impeding the interchange of persons between and 
among nations. ; 

For exchange of technical information, inter- 
national conferences have proved useful. This is 
exemplified by the World Statistical Congress, the 
International Meeting on Tropical Housing, and 
the International Conference on Balance of Pay- 
ments Statistics. A future conference is scheduled 
on the conservation and utilization of resources. 
In addition, there is an exchange of technical infor- 
mation through the regional commissions of 
Ecosoc. 

The economic agreement of Bogota assigned to 


the inter-American Ecosoc the task of arranging 
for and providing technical assistance to member 
states. Plans are now in process by the IaEcosoo 
for the expansion of this work. 
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The American Farmer and the ITO Charter 





BY NORMAN BURNS! 
Adviser, Office of International Trade Policy 


The charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation (Iro) was drawn up by representatives of 
54 countries during the four-month United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Habana, Cuba, in the winter of 1947-48. This 
conference climaxed over two years of intensive 
international negotiations, by the major trading 
countries, in preparing the charter. 

The Iro charter does two things. It would estab- 
lish a code of principles and rules of fair dealing 
that countries voluntarily agree to follow in their 
conduct of trade with each other. It would create 
an organization, composed of all governments that 
accept the charter, to help them carry out these 
principles and rules in actual practice. The basic 
principle of the charter is that countries, by agree- 
ing in advance upon definite procedures, can work 
together to solve their common problems so as to 
expand world trade and hasten world economic 
recovery. 

The charter is a means of avoiding economic 
warfare. It was born of prewar experience, when 
the 60-odd countries of the world, with different 
economic structures, problems, and objectives, 
each attempted to solve its own problems heed- 
less of the effect of its actions upon the economies 
of the others. The result was economic strife 
that “dried up” international trade in the 1930's, 
that created economic distress and unemployment 
in many countries, and that contributed much to 
the economic and political instability and the 
steadily mounting political tensions that led to 
World War II. Unilateral action has shown by 
the hard test of actual experience that it will not 
work; it leads to disaster. 

In the world of the future, with rapidly grow- 
ing population pressures upon limited resources, 
and with the development of ever more powerful 
instruments of destruction, the consequences of 
economic conflict would be even more severe than 
in the past. The cost of economic’ conflict would 
be so great, in terms of unemployment, poverty, 
and human suffering, the hazards so great in terms 
of preserving democracy and peace, that some bet- 
ter and safer method of handling international 
economic problems must be found. 

This conviction was the driving force in the 
minds of the representatives of the various coun- 
tries who forged the charter. They sought to 
establish a trading pattern based upon concerted 
action that would expand world trade, production, 
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and consumption—and that would lay the eco- 
nomic foundation for world political stability in 
the years to come. 

The charter will be submitted shortly by the 
President to Congress for decision as to action by 
this country. It will go into effect for the ratify- 
ing countries when 20 countries have joined. 
Australia has already ratified it, contingent upon 
its being put into effect by the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Other countries are await- 
ing action by the United States. 


American Farmers’ Stake in ITO Charter 


The Iro charter is an integral part of our over- 
all foreign economic program. If adopted and 
put into actual operation by many countries, it can 
contribute materially to the over-all objectives of 
our economic foreign policy. The American 
farmer has a vital stake in these objectives and 
thus in the Iro charter. 

First, American farmers have a stake in inter- 
national cooperation as a basis for world political 
stability. The charter contributes to that goal. 
It is an instrument of international economic 
cooperation. It offers definite procedures and an 
organization for carrying out such cooperation. 

nited States action will determine, in large 
measure, whether other countries accept or reject 
this instrument of cooperation. The United 
States has become the economic slant of the world. 
What this country does, affects the lives, thoughts, 
and hopes of the Italian factory worker using 
American cotton to make cloth, of the English city 
dweller consuming American meat, of the Congo 
copper miner selling metal to America, of the 
Australian wheat farmer competing with us in 
world markets. Not only in the economic but also 
in the political and moral sphere, American lead- 
ership exerts decisive influence in the world today. 
In our democracy, American farmers share in that 
leadership and have it within their power to help 
shape the future course of world events—forward 
toward international cooperation. 

Second, American farmers have a stake in 
strengthening the economic foundation of world 
democracy. The Charter, in conjunction with our 


7A paper presented before the eleventh annual ses- 
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other foreign economic programs, contributes to 
that goal. Democracy rests upon an economic 
foundation. We have seen how economic distress, 
poverty, and social confusion breed totalitarianism 
and dictatorships. People living on the brink of 
economic insecurity have little chance to widen 
their political liberties. 

The charter complements the European Recov- 
ery Program in strengthening the world economic 
foundation. The Erp was launched to put the 
Western European democracies on a self-support- 
ing basis by 1952. The 19 densely populated 
Erp countries, with a population double and an 
area one half that of the United States, must im- 
port large quantities of raw materials to supple- 
ment their own inadequate resources. They pay 
for these imports by exporting manufactured 
products. In the fiscal year 1948-49, the 19 Erp 
countries plan to export 6.2 billion dollars to the 
outside world (as compared to 8 billion dollars in 
1938), or about one half as much as their imports 
from the outside world in 1948-49. To become 
self-supporting by 1952-53, they believe they must 
export 10.6 billion dollars to the outside world 
| We. to countries other than themselves, or their 

ependent colonies—assuming their imports from 
the outside world at 12.8 billion dollars in 1952-53 
and allowing for expected increases in their own 

roduction, trade, and invisible income; all figures 
in 1948-49 dollars). This means that other coun- 
tries must buy more European products if Europe 
is to become eventually self-supporting. 

The development and maintenance of good 
world markets is thus indispensable to the long- 
run success of the European Recovery Program. 
For, if Europe cannot stay on its feet after emer- 
gency American aid ends, our efforts and sacrifices 
will have been in vain. The charter, by establish- 
ing a code of fair dealing in international trade, 
and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program, 
by promoting a reduction of world-trade barriers, 
attempt to establish a trading pattern that makes 
for good world markets. In so doing, they con- 
tribute to the prospect of an eventual self-support- 
ing Europe and to an improvement in the economic 
well-being of the democracies. 

Third, American farmers have a stake in free 
private enterprise as opposed to governmental 
regimentation. The charter benefits free competi- 
tive enterprise in various ways. Its rules limit 
the sphere of action of governments to interfere 
with the competitive flow of trade by restricting 
their liberty to increase tariffs and preferences, or 
to impose quotas and other governmental restric- 
tions, except in certain agreed-upon circumstances, 
The charter requires countries to negotiate for a 
reduction of such governmental barriers. The 
charter requires governments engaged in state 
trading to conduct their international trade on 
the basis of commercial rather than political con- 
siderations... The charter, by averting economic 
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warfare, helps to improve the economic conditions 
of other countries, thereby reducing their need for 
governmental controls. Depressions perpetuate 
government controls. 

The Communists realize clearly that the charter 
benefits private competitive trade. Mr. Arutiun- 
ian, representing the Soviet Union at the meeting 
of the United ations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, August 11, 1948, charged that the charter 
would “secure the economic expansion of the 
United States on the world market” and would 
“exert pressure on countries practicing state- 
controlled trade”. 

Fourth, American farmers have an important 
stake in maintaining a thriving United States for- 
eign trade. The charter contributes to that goal. 

nited States agricultural production has in- 
creased more than one third in volume since 1939. 
We need good domestic and foreign markets to ab- 
sorb the output. Approximately one tenth of our 
total domestic agricultural output is sold abroad. 
For some products, such as wheat, cotton, dried 
fruits and tobacco, exports take from one fourth to 
one half of our production. 

The domestic market for farm products is in- 
fluenced by the level of industrial activity which 
depends, in part, upon exports. One tenth of our 
total industrial production is exported; in certain 
industries, such as industrial machinery, electrical 
equipment, office equipment and automobiles, the 

roportion is much larger. The Department of 

bor estimated that in the first half of 1947 
(latest statistics) 2.4 million nonagricultural 
laborers, representing 5.6 percent of the total non- 
agricultural employment in the United States, 
were dependent upon exports for their jobs. 
Since wage levels are higher in export industries, 
exports meant a better market for American farm 
products. Farmers and city workers are interde- 
dependent; they prosper together or not at all. 
Loss of the export market, for either agricultural 
or industrial products, would reverberate through- 
out the whole domestic economy. 

The United States cannot export without im- 
porting. In 1947, United States total exports 
amounted to 14.3 billion dollars and total imports 
to 5.6 billion dollars (estimates for 1948 are 12.5 
billion dollars and 6.9 billion dollars, respectively). 
We need imports to maintain a healthy competitive 
economy. Import competition helps to prevent 
monopolies and economic stagnation. e need 
imports, also, because the huge American indus- 
trial machine cannot operate at present levels— 
cannot maintain present employment and present 
urban demand for farm products—without im- 
ported materials, particularly various minerals of 
which our domestic reserves are being rapidly de- 
pleted. The United States imports substantial 
quantities of “complementary” agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as coffee, tea, cacao, bananas, and so 
forth, which are necessary to maintain our present 
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standard of living. As regards competitive agri- 
cultural products, our exports were slightly larger 
than imports before the war and have been about 
twice as large as imports since the war. In 1947, 
United States total exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts were valued at 3.4 billion Pe and imports 
of competitive so-called “supplementary” agricul- 
tural products at 1.4 billion ain. This indicates 
both the competitive —— of the American 
farmer relative to forei armers, and also the 
importance to the American farmer of our export 
markets. 


Basic Provisions of the 1TO Charter 


What are the basic provisions of the charter 
which, if put into operation by many countries, 
will promote an expansion of world trade? 

Reduction of Trade Barriers. Perhaps the most 
far-reaching principle is that members agree to 
negotiate with each other to reduce artificial trade 
barriers. This does not mean that members must 
adopt free trade or that they must reduce tariffs 
on an arbitrary “straight across the board” basis. 
It does mean that each member must negotiate 
with the others, on a selective product-by-product 
basis, to reduce tariff rates on individual products 
in accordance with its own calculated national 
advantage. Each country decides what it will 
grant in the light of what it gets from the other 
countries. This is precisely what the United 
States has been doing since 1934 under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Under this procedure, countries may cooperate 
in a practical way to reduce world trade barriers 
so trade will expand along normal market chan- 
nels. This reverses the process of trade shrink- 
age that occurred before the war when each coun- 
try raised its tariffs to curtail its imports, thereby 
provoking other countries to similar actions that 
shut out its exports. 

Countries have already demonstrated their will 
to carry out this provision. Twenty-three coun- 
tries cooperated in the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade at Geneva in 1947 to reduce, or 
bind against increase, tariff rates on 45,000 indi- 
vidual items accounting for over one half of the 
total foreign trade of the world. This agreement, 
already in effect for all of the 23 countries except 
one, includes the United States, the British Em- 
pire countries, France, Benelux, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Cuba, Brazil, Lebanon and Syria. 
Thirteen more countries have agreed to meet with 
the original 23 for further reductions of world- 
trade barriers at Annecy, France, in April 1949. 

The charter favors a broad expansion of trade, 
but it recognizes that in some cases an abnormal 
increase in imports of a particular product might 
disrupt the domestic economy. At the suggestion 
of the United States, it contains an “escape clause”, 
similar to that in our reciprocal trade agreements, 
which says that if, as a result of unforeseen cir- 
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cumstances, imports of a particular commodity 
enter this country in such abnormally increased 
quantities as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry, the United States (or 
other member country) would be free to with- 
draw the concession. Such action does not require 
the consent of the other affected country. Advance 
consultation with the affected country is pre- 
scribed, if time permits, but in emergency cases 
action may be taken without consultation. How- 
ever, if we should withdraw a concession, it is only 
fair that the charter permit the other affected 
country to withdraw an equivalent concession 
from us. 

Non-discrimination. Another basic principle is 
that members must not discriminate against the 
trade of each other, except in certain previous] 
agreed-upon cases. The charter opposes discrimi- 
nation because it makes for unfriendly interna- 
tional relations. When governments discriminate 
for or against the trade of a particular country, it 
means that a) they are directing trade along po- 
litical and diplomatic lines, thereby ne a 
greater or lesser degree of governmental control 
over private trade; and (6) they are divertin 
trade from normal market channels. The Unite 
States believes that a world trading system, based 
upon nondiscrimination or nalinoniiane un- 
der which each country is free to sell in the best 
market and to buy from the most economic source, 
offers the best long-run possibility for a maximum 
expansion of world trade and world production. 

he charter establishes nondiscrimination as a 
guiding principle but recognizes that immediate, 
rigid application of this principle would not be 
ies in all cases. In these cases, the charter 

imits the area, and establishes procedures for the 
reduction or termination, of discriminations. 

In the case of the British Empire and United 
States-Cuban preferential systems, where sud- 
den action would disrupt long-established trade 
channels, the charter requires that existing prefer- 
ences be not increased, and that countries nego- 
tiate to reduce existing preferences on individual 
items. Such preferences were reduced or elimi- 
nated on hundreds of individual items in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of 1947. A 
country in balance-of-payment difficulty may 
favor imports from a country where it has ade- 
quate supplies of foreign exchange (soft currency 
country), over imports from another country 
where it lacks foreign exchange (hard currency 
country). There is no practical alternative, be- 
cause otherwise a country would be forced to limit 
its imports from all countries proportionally to 
the level of its imports from the country where it 
is shortest of foreign exchange. However, the 
charter requires that such discrimination cease 
when the International Monetary Fund (in which 
the United States has a 30 percent voting power) 
determines that the country is no longer in balance- 
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wi 3 he difficulty. The Ito may authorize 


nei ring countries to grant each other limited 
preferences on individual products to insure an 
adequate market for new industries, in the interest 
of economic development. Tariff preferences 
leading to a customs union are also permissible. 

State Trading. Partly as a result of war-time 
dislocations, many countries are turning more and 
more to state trading involving government own- 
ership and operation of business and trade enter- 
prises. The charter requires governments en- 
gaged in international trade to conduct such trade 

in accordance with commercial considerations” 
and not to discriminate against one country in 
favor of another for political reasons. Hereto- 
fore, Sora ape engaged in international trade 
were free to do as they please; under the charter 
this authority is restricted. The restriction is im- 
portant because private business finds it difficult 
to compete in international trade against forei 
overnments that buy and sell on the basis of polit- 
ical considerations rather than market price. 

Curb on Cartels. When private companies in 
different countries collaborate to allocate markets, 
fix prices, or restrict production and sales, the ef- 
fects may be quite as burdensome on international 
trade as are governmental trade barriers. Cartels 
injure farmers who have to pay higher prices for 
manufactured goods controlled by them. The 
charter does not eliminate cartels. It submits 
them to certain restraints which limit their activi- 
ties more strictly than in the past. Members 
recognize the obligation to curb cartel activities 
that restrict international trade. A member may 
bring complaint before the Iro that certain busi- 
ness practices restrict international trade. The 
Iro, after investigation to determine the facts, may 
recommend to the members appropriate measures 
for curbing such practices. Members obligate 
themselves to take full account of these recom- 
mendations in acordance with their own legal 
systems. 

Economic Development. The charter recog- 
nizes the far-reaching importance of improving 
the underdeveloped countries. When two thirds 
of the world’s population is undernourished (as 
the Fao points out) and resentful over their fate 
in the present scheme of things, there is a major 
threat to world democracy. An improvement in 
their economic well-being will help them and us. 
The United States sold twice as much to Canada, 
with a population of 12 million people, as to South 
——" with a population of 84 million (pre-war 
trade). 

The charter establishes the principle that the 
developed countries should cooperate to make 
available capital, equipment, and technical know- 
how to the underdeveloped countries who, on their 
part, should assure just and equitable treatment for 
what they receive. International investment stim- 
ulates economic development. Members deter- 





mine the terms upon which they will receive or 
allow such investment in their territories (as sov- 
ereign countries always do) but they obligate 
themselves to give “adequate security for existing 
and future investments”. To stimulate economic 
development, the Iro may permit underdeveloped 
countries to protect their infant industries and to 
expand local preferences to enlarge their markets. 
At a member’s request, the Ito may furnish advice 
on the best programs of economic development 
within a member’s territory. 

Commodity Agreements. American farm or- 
ganizations have pointed out that certain crops 
such as wheat, which are grown in many parts o 
the world, by many small producers, are often in 
surplus production. This causes violent price de- 
clines and a resulting shrinkage of purchasing 
power in the producing areas for the manufac- 
tured goods of other countries. 

The charter establishes a procedure for — 
intergovernmental commodity agreements on suc 
primary commodities. When a conference of all 
members interested in a particular commodity de- 
cides that there is a burdensome world surplus, 
which is not likely to be corrected by normal mar- 
ket forces, and which causes serious wrens to 
many small producers, the members may make a 
commodity-control agreement to regulate the 
quantity of production, exports, or imports, or to 
regulate the price of that commodity. Exporting 
and importing countries must have — vote in 
the agreement. They must assure sufficient sup- 
plies to meet world demand at prices that are fair 
to consumers and that give reasonable return to 

roducers. Commodity-control agreements are 

imited to five years, subject to renewal for another 
five years, and their terms must be public. Nego- 
tiations are now in process for a commodity agree- 
ment on wheat. 

The charter permits certain other types of com- 
modity agreements to conserve natural resources, 
or to assure equitable distribution of products in 
short supply, with less rigidly-prescribed proce- 
dure than in the case of commodity-control agree- 
ments. None of these regulations on commodity 
agreements restricts our authority to make inter- 
national sanitation and health agreements on ani- 
mal or vegetable products. 

Export Subsidies. When one country subsidizes 
its exportation of a particular commodity, other 
countries frequently employ similar subsidies to 
retain their share of the world’s market for that 
commodity. Thereupon, importing countries fre- 

uently impose quotas or countervailing duties on 
their imports of that product to protect their own 
producers against foreign subsidies. The result is 
economic strife. 

The charter establishes practical rules for ex- 
port subsidies that are fair to everyone. A coun- 
try may use either export subsidies for primary 
products or direct producer subsidies, but not in 
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such a way as to capture more than its “equitable 
share” of the od 4 export market. The count 

itself decides, in the first instance, what it aa 
ers an “equitable share” of the export market. If 
another member complains, the Iro decides the 
“equitable share” on the basis of the country’s 
share in a Lg nape representative period, the im- 
portance of the product in the economies of the 
producing and consuming countries and other spe- 
cial factors. Importing countries injured by an 
export subsidy may protect themselves with coun- 
tervailing duties. If a country uses export sub- 
sidies, it must agree to negotiate with other coun- 
tries that are trying to make an intergovernmental 
commodity agreement to deal with the over-all 
maladjustment between world supply and demand. 

These provisions are important to American 
farmers because they permit the United States, if 
it desires, to continue subsidization of agricultural 
exports under section 32 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The United States has not em- 
ployed export subsidies on a large scale, but, un- 
der the charter, it retains the right, subject to the 
conditions described, to use them when necessary. 

Import Quotas. Many European countries, 
lacking dollar exchange, use import quotas to re- 
strict their imports (U.S. exported four times as 
much to Europe as we imported from Europe in 
1948). These import quotas handicap our exports 
of agricultural products. 

The charter prohibits import quotas, except un- 
der certain previously agreed-upon conditions. 
In these cases, the charter establishes an orderly 
procedure for determining when quotas may be 
used, how they may be used, and when they must 
be terminated, so as to disturb international trade 
as little as possible. 

Countries in balance-of-payment difficulties may 
use quotas to keep their imports within their 
means of payment. They must not use import 
quotas for this purpose after their balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties are ended, as they would be free 
to do in the absence of the charter. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund determines whether a coun- 
try has balance-of-payment difficulties. 

When a country (such as the United States) 
has a domestic crop-restriction program, it is not 
equitable to curtail the domestic crop but to permit 
unlimited imports to capture the internal market. 
For this reason, the charter permits import quotas 
on primary products when necessary to enforce 
governmental programs either to restrict domestic 
crop production or to remove temporary surpluses 
from the domestic market. Such quotas must not 
restrict imports proportionally more than the do- 
mestic crop is restricted. The amount of the quota 
must be public. 

The charter gives scope to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act which authorizes the 
President to impose quotas on imports if imports 
enter the United States in such quantities or under 
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such conditions as to materially interfere with 
domestic crop-restriction programs. Section 22 
authorizes import quotas in conjunction with 
domestic price-support programs, but the charter 
would not appear to permit quotas for such pur- 
poses, unless the domestic price-support program 
1s accompanied by a domestic crop-restriction 
program. 

International Trade Organization. Char- 
ter members agree to settle their trade differences 
in accordance with the rules of the charter and the 
decisions of Iro. Of major significance is the rule 
that members must pre» with each other, or with 
the Io, in taking any action that affects the econ- 
omies of the others. Thus, the Iro will serve as 
a permanent forum where members may discuss 
and settle their trade disputes. One reason why 
eons world trade conferences (such as the 

Vorld Economic Conference in Geneva in 1927 
and the London Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference in 1933) failed to halt economic warfare 
was that they did not create any regular machinery 
to handle trade problems on a day-to-day work- 
ing basis. 

e Ito will be composed of member govern- 
ments, each with one vote, and decisions will be by 
majority vote in most cases. The Iro will not be 
a super-government; national governments will 
make the decisions. The Ito may lead countries 
towards cooperation but it cannot force a country 
to take any particular action. If a country dis- 
likes a decision of the Iro, after appropriate ap- 
= and 60 days’ advance notice, it may withdraw 

rom the Iro. Thereafter, it would not be entitled 
to benefits that Iro members grant each other. 
Each Iro member would be free to decide whether 
or not it wished to extend charter privileges to the 
withdrawing member. 

The Io is not intended to be a static organiza- 
tion but rather a body to handle problems as they 
arise in the light of changing world conditions. 
The charter, like the United States Constitution, 
has a procedure for amendments. It provides 
also for a general review of the charter within 
five years after its coming into force. 

The charter provides for Iro consultation with 
private international organizations to assure that 
the Iro will develop along practical lines. This is 
analogous to the consultative arrangements of 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, with the 
International Federation of Agriculture Pro- 
ducers (which includes in its membership the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Grange, and the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives). 

Private national organizations may always 
present their views on Iro questions directly to 
their own governments. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Farmers 
Union submitted information and views, during 
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the public hearings held by the United States 
Government in the spring of 1947, which were 
utilized in formulating the United States position 
on the charter at the Geneva and Habana con- 
ferences. Representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives served 
as advisers in the U.S. Delegation during the 
Habana conference in 1947-48. 


Conclusions 


The Ivo charter will soon be considered by the 
United States Congress and by the legislatures of 
other countries. American leadership was largely 
responsible for formulating the inter. Our 
example will largely determine whether other 
countries adopt it. The basic issue is whether the 
democratic countries shall take another step for- 
ward towards the calm meadows of economic peace, 
or a step backward to the old battlefield of economic. 
warfare. 

The charter offers an adequate basis of economic 
cooperation among nations. But, it can work 
only if the nations of the world want it to work. In 
the past, nations have not found it easy to work to- 
gether, even when they willed to do so. The diffi- 
culties were varied and complex. Nor will these 
difficulties and problems disappear in the future. 
But surely whatever hope there is of coping with 
these difficulties in the future must come from 
courageous positive action rather than from pessi- 
mistic surrender. There is truth in the old folk 
saying: “He that counts all bolts in the plough 
will never yoke her. He that counts all costs will 
never put the plough in the earth. He that sows 
may reap a harvest”. 

The democratic countries have shown their will 
to cooperate in economic matters. Fifty-four 
countries, representing widely different economic 
—— have agreed upon the text of the Iro 
charter, the most comprehensive code of commer- 
cial conduct ever formulated. ‘Twenty-two coun- 
tries have already put into effect the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the most com- 
prehensive attempt ever undertaken to reduce 
world trade barriers. Thirteen more countries 
will join this endeavor in further tariff negotia- 
tions next April. Nineteen Erp countries, as 
stated in their December report, have worked out, 
within the short period of one year, a program of 
“cooperative activity unlike anything hitherto 
known in the economic relations between any 
group of independent states”. 

The Iro charter, as former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson said at the end of the 
Habana conference, is a symbol of the desire of 
the great majority of countries to deal with inter- 
national trade problems in a friendly and neigh- 
borly fashion. This goal is, in a broader sense, 
the goal of the American farmer and of American 
democracy. 
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U.S. Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products 











[Millions of dollars] 
Imports of agricultural 
products 
Exports of a 
Year starting July ae et on “‘Complemen- 
products | kinds similar | {@°¥ ’ (of 
to those grown in 
oa) U. 8.3) 
Mes oes oe 1, 496 889 1,010 
SR ae ee 787 419 420 
Ne ee ee ns wins wus 738 572 667 
AERC aieiaeteT ae 2, 143 1,111 618 
BEE: 2, 836 1, 030 855 
ERE eS Sa er ae 3, 575 1, 385 1, 328 
> SRRIREIERS eMart 3, 445 1, 443 1, 417 
1947 Jan.—Oct______- 3, 337 1, 181 1, 103 
1948 Jan.—Oct______- 2, 771 1, 359 1, 243 














Ps E. g., coffee, tea, cocoa, silk, carpet wool, spices, bananas, natural rubber, 
etc. 


: om U. 8. D. A. Foreign Agricultural Trade, May 1948 and January 


U.S. Agricultural Production and Employment 











abe Farm employment nerensted 
Year : 
meio” | MSRSIOo" | Meet | ton 
CL See 99 103 11, 289 355 
i ae mee 106 98 10, 740 322 
2 > Sierra 136 94 10, 761 349 
16s bwown 138 93 10, 671 351 

















Source: U. 8. D. A. Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1947, with preliminary 
revisions to date by U. 8S. D. A. The index of agricultural production 
represents volume for sale and home consumption. 


Principal U.S. Agricultural Exports, 1948 








(calendar year) 

Percentage 

of total 

Product Quantity of export U.S. 

supply 

exported 
Deted fruit? .. ......... 497 million Ibs_____-_ 42.9 
Re acti oh 520 million bu------ 39. 7 
LS eee ee 3,228 thousand bales_ 28. 5 
MD wet 520 million Ibs__-_-__- 26. 5 
Food fats, oils....._..-- 468 million lbs____-_- 8. 6 
| Se ae a 913 million lbs_____- 4.4 
ie ies een ne ios 195 million doz__-_--- 4.0 
Canned fruit_.........- 86 million lbs. _____- 2. 8 
Dairy products______-_-- 2,766 million lbs_____ 2. 4 
Canned vegetables--_--_-- 100 million Ibs_-_--_- ey 
CS cia wu 27 million bu___-_-_-_- 1.2 
a Saale eee 166 million lbs__ .__- .8 
Fresh vegetables______-_- 175 million Ibs_____- .5 











1 Indicates crop yr. 1947-48 instead of cal. yr. 1948. 

Note: Figures for dried fruits, canned fruit and canned vegetables are 
processed weight; those for fresh fruit and fresh vegetables are farm weight; 
those for meat are carcass equivalent; those for dairy products are milk equiva- 
lent; those for food fats and oils are fat content basis. Canned fruit does not 
include juices. Food fats and oils do not include butter. 


Source: Report to the President by the Council of Economic Advisers 
transmitted to Congress, Jan. 7, 1949, p. 117. 
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West Indian Conference: Third Session 


BY ELIZABETH H. ARMSTRONG 


The West Indian Conference, of which the 
Third Session was held at Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, December 1-14, 1948, is one of the 
principal auxiliary bodies of the Four-Power Car- 
ibbean Commission, a social and economic advis- 
ory body of which the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the Netherlands, and France are 
members. 

In March 1944, two years after the formation 
of the original Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission, the First Session of the West Indian Con- 
ference was held in Barbados. After the expan- 
sion of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion in 1945 by the inclusion of France and the 
Netherlands, the Second Session of the West In- 
dian Conference was held in 1946 in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States.1 The West Indian 
Conference is the only international conference 
participated in by governments in which the peo- 
ple of colonies and overseas territories are directly 
represented and in which the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the dependent peoples are freely ex- 
pressed. 

The Third Session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence was notable for the fact that its recommenda- 
tions were cast in the framework of concrete real- 
ism. The recommendations of the First and Sec- 
ond Sessions of the West Indian Conference had 
been of a far less specific nature. At the time of 
the First Session, the Caribbean area was only 
beginning to emerge from the dire effects of the 
submarine war, which had sunk or immobolized 
shipping and almost succeeded in disrupting the 
commerce of the area and starving its people. As 
a result, the recommendations of the Barbados 
conference called for drastic measures to improve 
food conditions, interisland communications, 
health, and trade. Still under the impact of war 
dislocation, the 1946 conference, held at St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands of the United States, 
made very general recommendations on a large 
number of subjects, such as agricultural diversi- 
fication, industrial diversification, trade and 
transportation, tourism, soil surveys, and health. 
In the period intervening between the Second and 
Third Sessions of the West Indian Conference it 
had become apparent to the Caribbean Commission 
that the agenda of the 1948 conference would have 
to be curtailed and made more specific. As a re- 
sult, the Commission decided that the main theme 
of the Guadeloupe conference should be “Indus- 
trial Development and Economic Productivity.” 
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When the first pean session of the Conference 
was opened by the French Co-Chairman, Pierre 
Pelieu, on December 1, it was welcomed to Guade- 
loupe, by Gilbert Philipson, Prefect of Guade- 
loupe, who expressed the gratification of the 
island’s population that Guadeloupe had been 
chosen as the seat for this Conference. Ward 
Canaday, the U.S. Co-Chairman appointed in 
October 1948 to succeed the late Charles W. Taus- 
sig, declared that the West Indian Conference was 
the meeting place of the leaders of the many is- 
lands of the Caribbean and provided a forum 
where common economic and social problems could 
be discussed and recommendations made for their 
solution. It was also a council table where men 
of different traditions and cultures, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, owing allegiance to different 
a could pool their experience and 

owledge and, above all, their good will. Mr. 
Canaday stressed that the Caribbean Commission 
constituted a working approach—a regional ap- 
proach—by which the four metropolitan govern- 
ments, the territorial governments, and the peoples 
of the Caribbean could work together to solve mu- 
tual problems. In his opinion, the agenda of the 
Conference demonstrated what was already bein 
done to break down the barriers of the past an 
to devise new techniques for the future. What 
could be more important to the lives of the Carib- 
bean peoples, Mr. Canaday added, than industrial 
development, greater economic productivity, 
tourist trade, ee pri, Apres. and more 
adequate communications. He stressed the fact 
that Puerto Rico in particular was pressing for- 
ward vigorously to industrialize its territorial 
economy. Textile mills, paper factories, plants 
for the manufacture of glass and glass products 
are actualities in Puerto Rico today, while the 
Virgin Islands of the United States are making 
active strides towards the solution of agricultural 
and tourist problems. 

The opening days of the Conference were de- 
voted to plenary sessions in which delegates took 
the opportunity of debating the secretary-general’s 
report on problems of the region and on the work 
of the Commission. After some initial uncer- 
tainty as to whether all the items on the agenda 


should be immediately discussed by the Conference 


1“The West Indian Conference,” by Elizabeth H. Arm- 
strong, BULLETIN of May 19, 1946, pp. 840-845. Recom- 
mendations discussed in this article will be printed in 
Documents and State Papers for March. 
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as a whole or whether they should be referred to 
committees, it was decided that questions which 
seemed to offer the possibility of a simple solution 
might be discussed in plenary session while those 
of greater difficulty would be sent to various com- 
mittees to be set up. On December 3, the follow- 
ing nine committees were appointed to deal with 
the items on the agenda and were instructed (1) to 
clarify and summarize the issues under discussion 
and (2) to draft conclusions and recommenda- 
tions: 


Report of the Secretary-General 

Trade Statistics and Information 

Industrial Development Survey 

Regional Development of Tourism 

Regional Approach to Research 

Transportation and Communications 

Migration of Labor, Labor Conditions, Organi- 
zation, and Legislation 

Human Rights 

Future Conference Agenda 


The procedure agreed upon for the establish- 
ment of committees operated fairly successfully 
throughout the Conference. Certain delegates 
from the British West Indies felt that it might be 
wise to appoint a committee to consider the future 
functioning of the Caribbean Commission and to 
analyze and even restrict its future powers and 
functions. Similarly, a British West Indian 
Delegate suggested that the Conference should ap- 
point a special committee to discuss some form of 
Eca for the Caribbean. After considerable de- 
bate, however, the Conference turned down these 
proposals. The question of human rights, which 
it had been anticipated would create considerable 
discussion and even controversy, turned out to be 
the only one actually discussed and easily disposed 
of in the plenary session itself without the creation 
of a committee. 

At the close of the discussions of the commit- 
tees, each committee drew up specific recommenda- 
tions which were subsequently presented to the 
Conference. Upon adoption 4 the Conference 
and the plenary session, these resolutions were 
editorially revised by the Conference Drafting 
Committee, subsequently finally adopted by the 
Conference and submitted to the Commission for 
consideration and adoption. 


THE MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEES 
Committee 1—Report of the Secretary General 


The Committee was charged by the Conference 
with examining the report of the secretary-general 
in the light of certain fundamental considerations 
that the British Guiana and Trinidad Delegations 
raised during the plenary session concerning the 
alleged disparity in the rise of operating costs in 
the Caribbean Cametiaden and the lack of any 
tangible achievements in the Commission to date. 
It was suggested in the Committee that it should 
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review the future field of activities of the Commis- 
sion with due regard to the eventual necessity, 
both of restricting such activities to matters within 
the effective scope of the Commission and of di- 
recting such activities into channels most effec- 
tively conducive to improving the real welfare of 
the Cuaiibens peoples. 

The meetings of Committee 1 were notable for 
the fact that the four Co-Chairmen of the Com- 
mission, on request, gave their views concerning 
the criticisms of the Coaniiedies and clarified the 
position of their respective governments with re- 
spect to the future of the Commission. The 

ritish Co-Chairman, Sir Hubert Rance, candidly 
stated that his Government was concerned not 
only at the mounting expenses of the Commission 
but also at its lack of achievement. In his opinion, 
the Commission and the secretary-general had 
shown a certain lack of realism. The Conference, 
for its part, had at the 1946 session made recom- 
mendations which did not lend themselves to con- 
crete action, although the Commission, in accept- 
ing these recommendations, had not adequatel 
considered their full implication. The Britis 
Co-Chairman also criticized the secretary-general 
for what he termed an unrealistic use of the 
limited funds and personnel available. The 
Netherlands Co-Chairman expressed the opinion 
that in spite of difficulties and an avalanche of 
recommendations, the Commission secretariat had 
done a “remarkable” piece of work and that in 
general his Government was satisfied with the 
progress of the Commission to date. The French 
Co-Chairman stressed his Government’s interest 
in tangible rather than necessarily spectacular re- 
sults. He stated the opinion that it was an illusion 
to think of rapid change in dealing with economic 
and social problems and particularly stressed that 
the Commission was an advisory body and could 
not take the responsibility for measures which 
were not deemed necessary for implementation by 
the metropolitan governments. 

The United States Co-Chairman joined the 
British Co-Chairman in affirming that both their 
respective governments continued wholeheart- 
edly to support the work of the Commission as 
an advisory, economic, and social body to the four 
member Governments. Mr. Canaday pointed out 
that the Commission had been established during 
the war to deal with vitally important problems 
then affecting the Caribbean area. In his opinion, 
the Commission had behind it a solid record of 
achievement, but at the present a careful review 
of the Commission’s program and an allocation 
of priorities for projects in the order of their 
urgency, were needed. The United States Co- 
Chairman particularly stressed the necessity for 
the Commission’s submitting clear, concise, and 
orderly recommendations to the member Govern- 
ments. In agreeing with the other three Co- 
Chairmen on the necessity of keeping expendi- 
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tures down to what was absolutely necessary for 
the legitimate work of the Commission, the United 
States section explained the United States prac- 
tice by which the Congress of the United States 
authorized an annual expenditure of $142,000. It 
was further explained that if the United States at 
any future time should be asked for a larger con- 
tribution, such a contribution would require new 
congressional approval. 

At the conclusion of its discussions, the Com- 
mittee adopted 14 resolutions. Among the most 
important of these were the following: That the 
secretary-general and his staff should be made 
solely responsible for the arrangements of the 
next Conference; that part of the time of the next 
Conference be devoted to prepared talks by recog- 
nized experts on subjects of general regional in- 
terest; that the Commission should continue to 
appoint to permanent positions on the secretariat 
of West Indians of proven ability; that before 
any recommendations of the West Indian Confer- 
ence were to be accepted by the Commission the 
secretary-general should be required to submit an 
estimate of the administrative and financial impli- 
cations of undertaking a specific project; that if 
any project depended for its success on the coop- 
eration of one or more governments in the region, 
it should not be undertaken unless such coopera- 
tion were assured ; and that in the future the secre- 
tary general’s report should set out specific projects 
recommended by the Commission and specificall 
report on the resulting actions taken by metropoli- 
tan and territorial Governments. 


Committee 2—Trade Statistics and Information 


The Second Session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence had proposed that the next session should dis- 
cuss the problem of trade, including desirable trade 
agreements within the area. In the interval be- 
tween the two conferences the Caribbean Research 
Council had drawn up a program for studies and 
publications concerning trade matters. It was the 
— of Committee 2 that this program was too 
elaborate and should be limited to major topics. 
The Committee therefore recommended that pub- 
lications already under way should be completed 
but that a number of proposed new studies and 
publications should be eliminated as a 
Among the items which the Committee felt shou 
be proceeded with were reports on such matters 
as tobacco, vegetables, grain crops, meat and dairy 
products, coconuts and copra, bananas, matches, 
and so forth. It was also decided that statistics 
should be reduced wherever possible to a com- 
parable basis—that is, that either f.o.b. or c.i.f. 
values should be used throughout. 

Among the other recommendations of Commit- 
tee 2 were that a conference of customs officers and 
experts for the purpose of standardizing statistical 
lists should be held in the future and that the 
Caribbean Commission should publish an annual 
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statistical book to include, inter alia, comparative 
trade figures. 


Committee 3—Reports on Industrial Surveys 


It will be recalled that the question of industrial 
development and economic productivity had been 
chosen by the Commission as the main theme of the 
West Indian Conference (Third Session). In the 
course of 1947-48 the four national sections of the 
Commission had prepared four separate industrial 
surveys concerning their respective territories. In 
addition, an over-all report had been prepared by 
Dr. Luc Fauvel, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, France. 

The Fauvel report, which was to provide the 
basis for discussion, had undergone unforeseen 
delays and was not available for consideration by 
a a and advisers before their arrival in, 
Guadeloupe. The most important recommenda- 
tions contained in this report called for the estab- 
lishment of a Caribbean policy committee and an 
International Caribbean Bank. The objective of 
the proposed policy committee was stated to be 
the coordination of the economic development of 
the Caribbean area. Dr. Fauvel argued that such 
a committee, having secured the agreement of the 
territorial governments on a program of regional 
cooperation, would then call on the four metropoli- 
tan powers for assistance in implementing the 
program. These powers, in turn, would then col- 
laborate on financing problems of common interest 
and in enforcing national economic agreement. 
In regard to the proposed International Caribbean 
Bank, Dr. Fauvel was of the opinion that regional 
cooperation would be a foregone conclusion as 
soon as such a bank was able to dispose of large 
sums. He pointed out that the main objective of 
the proposed bank would be to make loans in the 
interest of the Caribbean area in general and that 
its economic facilities would be set up for the 
Caribbean region as a whole. It is obvious that 
the Fauvel report was based on the theory of a 
strong “supranational” bank and policy committee 
which would be able to enforce their decisions upon 
the entire area. 

Of the four reports prepared by the national 
sections, the British contained a very detailed and, 
on the whole, adequate treatment of the problem, 
while the Netherlands report was confined to con- 
ditions prevailing in Surinam. The United States 
report, prepared by Dr. Rafael Picé, U.S. Com- 
missioner, and Thomas Hibben, of the Department 
of Commerce, was a survey of industrialization in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. It stressed the economic development of 
Puerto Rico from the beginning of the American 
administration to the present time, with particular 
emphasis on the development of industry which, 
of course, has progressed further in Puerto Rico 
than in any of the Caribbean territories. The 
United States report made clear that it was still 
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too early at the present time to judge of the ef- 
fectiveness of these measures. 

The discussions in the Committee were long and 
arduous. The cause of a greater degree of indus- 
trialization was strongly supported by the chair- 
man of the Committee, Albert Gomes of Trinidad 
while the Vice Chairman, Theodore Moscoso, of 
Puerto Rico, argued for the establishment of the 
Caribbean Development Bank. The majority of 
the delegates from the British West Indian terri- 
tories, however, opposed the establishment of a 
Caribbean Bank or a policy committee, and argued 
that capital for the industrial development of the 
area had already been provided by the metro- 
politan governments or could be procured from 
the International Bank. This group of delegates 
was inclined to disapprove of what they termed 
an overemphasis on industrialization as the sole 
means of solving the basic problems of overpopu- 
lation in the area. It was their opinion that the 
area needed accomplished trained personnel 
rather than merely “finance or risk capital” and 
stressed the view that industrialization should sup- 
plement rather than completely supplant agricul- 
tural activities. They felt that well-balanced in- 
dustrial development was necessary in order to 
raise standards of living in the area and recom- 
mended that the Caribbean Commission should as- 
sist in the coordination and development of the in- 
dustrial activities of the area, as well as in securing 
necessary funds for the territories from the Inter- 
national Bank. 

When the recommendations of Committee 3 
were discussed in the plenary session, the Confer- 
ence approved the proposal for the establishment 
of a committee to examine and coordinate re- 
quests for loans from the International Bank. It 
was stipulated that the research branch of the 
Commission secretariat should furnish this com- 
mittee with necessary technical advice and that 
the composition of the committee should be left to 
the discretion of the Commission. 

On the question of the proposed Caribbean 
Development Bank, the Conference adopted a com- 
promise proposal suggested by Chairman Pelieu 
that if it should be found that the sources of hard 
currency available from Eca and the International 
Bank proved insufficient to meet the needs of the 
Caribbean territories, investigation should im- 
mediately be undertaken by the Caribbean Com- 
mission concerning the possibilities of the estab- 
lishment of a Caribbean Development Bank. 

On the question of Caribbean territorial tariffs, 
the Committee also recommended, and the Con- 
ference accepted suggestions that the Commission 
should elicit the views and obtain the support of 
metropolitan and territorial governments and the 
respective legislative bodies for the reduction of 
territorial tariffs. The Committee fully sup- 
ported the suggestion of Committee 2 for a con- 
ference of Caribbean customs officers and experts, 
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and suggested that the Conference agenda be 
broadened to include a study of the technical steps 
necessary to lower tariff barriers in the region 
and to make recommendations to the metropolitan 
governments for tariff reductions conducive to 
permit interterritorial trade. In conclusion, the 
Committee recommended that the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and France should be urged 
to discuss and explore the possibility of extending 
the French minimum tariff laws effective in the 
French Caribbean territories to British territories 
in the same area. 


Committee 4—Regional Development of Tourism 


The adoption of a forward-looking and realistic 
program for the development of tourism was one 
of the most notable achievements of the West 
Indian Conference. From the beginning of its 
discussions, Committee 4 was fully conscious that 
the plan developed at the Brooklyn Tourist Con- 
ference Sc for the creation of a Caribbean 
Tourist Development Association with a total 
budget of $200,000 was too ambitious a program. 

The Committee proposed, and the Conference 
later adopted, a recommendation that the funds 
already paid in by individual members be re- 
funded and that a new effort should be made to 
organize a Caribbean Tourist Development Asso- 
ciation on a smaller scale with lower contributions 
by the various territories. 'The recommendations 
for this Caribbean Tourist Development Associa- 
tion, with a total budget of $50,000, an office in the 
Caribbean area, and an advisory council of tourist 
experts in the New York area, were certainly in 
keeping with the spirit and necessity of the present 
time. 

It was proposed that, pending the establishment 
of the a Tourist Development Associa- 
tion, an interim tourist committee would gather 
information regarding available tourist facilities, 
statistics on tourism, and general information of 
interest to the tourist trade. This information 
would be distributed to travel agencies through the 
auspices of the advisory committee of experts in 
New York. 

It is notable that the Committee also made 
recommendations that the Caribbean Commission 
should study the means of attaining improved 
passenger-steamship transportation between the 
various territories and independent republics, and 
that these governments should consider the ad- 
visability of adopting a tourist reentry card for 
short-term vacation travel anywhere in the Carib- 
bean, thus dispensing with passports and visas. 
The Committee requested the United States Sec- 
tion of the Caribbean Commission to bring to the 
attention of the Government of the United States 
the discriminatory effect of the 15 percent tax 
levied on all transportation tickets between the 
United States and points in the Caribbean north 
of South America. 
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Committee 5—Research Activities and Regional 
Approach to Research 


In presenting its recommendations, the Commit- 
tee felt that its work would have been greatly 
facilitated if it had had the benefit of the Carib- 
bean Research Council’s views on the reports con- 
cerning research activities which had been sub- 
mitted to the Conference by the secretariat. 

The Committee recommended that the secre- 
tariat should collect and collate information fur- 
nished by the various territories and circulate it 
among the territories concerned. In the collec- 
tion of such information it was suggested that 
every effort should be made to adopt standard 
forms and questionnaires conforming as closely as 
possible with those required by the United Nations 
and other international agencies. 

The Committee proposed that the Commission 
should engage specialists for temporary periods to 


prepare special reports on economic and social con- 


ditions and, furthermore, should encourage the 
undertaking of research on Caribbean problems 
by recognized institutions, private foundations, 
or professionally competent individuals. 

The Committee strongly recommended that the 
Research Branch of the secretariat should be care- 
ful to present concrete recommendations which 
would be both practicable and applicable. The 
Research Branch of the secretariat was urged to 
work in accordance with the priority list of sub- 
jects for research of importance to the area in 
general and should particularly direct its activi- 
ties to those subjects which had been previously 
neglected. 

The Committee recommended the preparation 
of a year book, giving all necessary information 
on research organizations in the Caribbean area 
and neighboring countries. In all cases where 
necessary research establishments did not exist in 
the territories, it was proposed by the Committee 
that the Commission should provide assistance— 
either by placing at the disposal of such territories 
its own experts or by appealing to ad hoc com- 
mittees within the Research Council to provide or 
recommend experts able to help in the particular 
field of work required. 


Committee 6—Report on Transportation and 
Communications 


Prior to the West Indian Conference (Third 
Session) the Commission had authorized the secre- 
tariat to secure the preparation of a report on 
transportation and communications by Admiral 
Renneft, a retired Netherlands naval officer. This 
report was a very detailed description of the trans- 
port and communication facilities existing in most 
of the area at the time the report was prepared, 
and included a short section containing recom- 
mendations for the creation of a Caribbean Ship- 
ping Commission as a standing auxiliary body of 
the Caribbean Commission, the establishment in 
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the Caribbean area of an organization to deal with 
aeronautical telecommunication facilities, and the 
creation of an International Caribbean Schooner 
Owners Association. 

While recognizing the comprehensiveness of Ad- 
miral Renneft’s report, the Committee and later 
the Conference, recommended against the creation 
of new and separate organs for shipping, tele- 

y in view 
of the existence in this field of such international 
organizations as the proposed Imco (Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization) and 
the already established International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (Icao) and International 
Telecommunication Union (Irv). It was agreed, 
however, that action should be taken for the pro- 
motion of free shipping and free traveling by air to 
and from the Caribbean area through the removal 
of all forms of discriminatory action and unneces- 
sary restrictions. It was further decided that the 
Commission should institute investigations into 
the feasibility of establishing a VHF telephone 
system in the Caribbean area, and that standard- 
ized telegraph rates at the lowest possible levels 
should be introduced wherever practicable in the 
Caribbean. 


Committee 7—Migration of Labor,Labor Conditions, 
Organization, and Legislation 


The Committee dealt with measures for improv- 
ing vocational and industrial education, as well as 
with the need for improving labor standards, in- 
cluding health and safety standards, legislation on 
freedom of association for workers and employees, 
and machinery for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. The work of the Committee was consider- 
ably aided by a report on “Population Movements 
in the Caribbean Dependencies,” which had been 
prepared by a consultant to the Caribbean Com- 
mission secretariat. In view of the fact that some 
opportunities existed for redistribution of popula- 
tion within the Caribbean area, the Committee gave 
a qualified endorsement for the recommendation 
in the Fauvel report that the Commission should 
establish a Caribbean employment exchange. 

The Committee recommended that the report of 
the Ino on “Labor Policies in the West Indies” 
should be studied by the territorial governments, 
and that measures should be taken by each terri- 
tory to bring its legislation into conformity with 
Ixo standards, particularly in regard to labor in- 
spectorates. it was further suggested that the 
secretariat’s preliminary Digest of Labor Legisla- 
tion and Legislation on Health and Safety m In- 
dustry in the Caribbean Territories should be com- 
pleted and circulated as soon as possible. It was 
recommended that the urgent need for expanded 
programs for vocational training should be called 
to the attention of territorial governments by the 
Commission. 

There was considerable enthusiasm among the 
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delegates for the suggestion that institutions of 
higher education in the West Indies should take 
such measures to make their facilities available to 
students in all parts of the area, and particularly 
that the Caribbean Commission should ascertain 
from the University of Puerto Rico whether it 
could make available its facilities for the training 
of students from other Caribbean territories in 
the industrial arts and sciences. 


Committee 8—Report on a Bill of Human Rights 


Before the opening of the Conference it had 
been anticipated that the question of whether a 
Declaration of Human Rights should be formu- 
lated for the dependent areas in the Caribbean 
would be an issue which might dominate the Con- 
ference and lead to a considerable amount of con- 
troversial discussion. Actually, the question of 
human rights was settled amicably in the Confer- 
ence without reference to a committee and, alone 
among the questions discussed, was adopted in 
plenary session. In the course of the discussions, 
one of the delegates of Puerto Rico, Ramos An- 
tonini, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
made an able speech urging that the West Indian 
Conference should express ge pg eg of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 
He pointed out that the legislation of Puerto Rico 
already contained the fundamental principles 
mentioned in the United Nations draft declaration, 
but that Puerto Rico was anxious to support other 
Caribbean territories which might need inclusion 
of these principles in their legislation. 

The resolution on human rights adopted by the 
Conference took note of the work done by the 
United Nations in the drafting of an international 
Declaration of Human Rights. Pending the adop- 
tion of this declaration by the United Nations, 
the Conference expressed the hope that the leg- 
islatures of the Caribbean territories would be 

uided by such of the principles enunciated in the 
Graft declaration as had not already been cory Of 
rated in their statutes or constitutions, and that 
as soon as the declaration had been finally adopted 
by the United Nations the terms thereof would be 
implemented in full as speedily as possible. 


Committee 9—Future Conference Agenda 


There was general agreement that the agenda 
for the Fourth Session of the West Indian Con- 
ference, scheduled to be held in 1950, should 
therefore be as short as possible, and that more 
conference time should be allotted to an analysis 
of the secretary-general’s report, with particular 
reference to the work of the secretariat and the 
manner in which the recommendations of the pre- 
vious Conference had been implemented. 

It was decided that, in addition to the secretary- 


*The Declaration was approved by the General As- 
sembly sitting in Paris, Dec. 10, 1948. For text of Declara- 
tion, see BULLETIN of Dec, 19, 1948, p. 752. 
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general’s report, the next session should have onl 
one new major subject for its agenda, i.e., the agri- 
cultural problems of the Caribbean, and that this 
subject should be treated under the followin 
heads: (1) Soil Conservation; (2) Water Control, 
including Drainage, Irrigation, and Potable 
Water Supply; (3) Diversification of Farming, 
Crop Rotation, and Improvement of Stock; (4) 
Land Settlement and Rural Housing (including 
amenities) ; (5) Agricultural Credit and Coop- 
eration; (6) Mechanization; and (7) Labor in 
Agriculture. 


OBSERVERS 


The West Indian Conference was fortunate in 
tly aed participation of observers from the 
United Nations and the Ixo, as well as from the 
three neighboring island republics of Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, and Cuba. Although the Caribbean 
Commission has no organic relation with the 
United Nations, it is obligated by its agreement 
to cooperate closely with the world organization. 
The United Nations observer circulated on an in- 
formal and friendly basis among all the delegates 
and presented them with a comprehensive bro- 
chure explaining the operations of the principal 
organs and subsidiary commissions of the United 
Nations. The Ito observer took a considerable 

art in the debates of the committees dealing with 
abor problems and his advice as an expert in these 
matters was much sought after by other delegates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When the Conference closed on December 14, 
there was a general feeling of satisfaction as to its 
accomplishments. It was evident to all present 
that the West Indian Conference, as such, was no 
mere ephemeral body which might well go out of 
existence. In fact, there was a widely shared be- 
lief among Commissioners, delegates, and advisers 
alike that the West Indian Conference would con- 
tinue through the years as the open forum where 
West Indians from all the territories of the Carib- 
bean area could meet together and discuss their 
problems frankly and openly. Those participat- 
ing in the Third Session of the West Indian Con- 
ference were conscious of a general determination 
to transform aspirations into achievements. There 
was a desire to see immediate, concrete, and spe- 
cific results. No one wished to see the fight for a 
better life in the Caribbean buried beneath a monu- 
ment of resolutions and memoranda. It was grati- 
fying that the Conference agreed upon concrete 
proposals concerning such vital problems as in- 
dustrial development, trade, tourism, labor stand- 
ards, and human rights. Those attending the 
Third Session of the West Indian Conference were 
convinced that the social and economic betterment 
of the peoples of the Caribbean area is a long-term 
process requiring a great deal of patient work on 
the part of all concerned. 
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[February 14-19] 
Korean Membership in the United Nations 


The Security Council, during the week begin- 
ning February 14, decided to forward to its 
Membership Committee the application for mem- 
bership received from the Korean Republic (South 
Korea), and to reject a communication regard- 
ing membership from the “Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea.” (North Korea). 

The favorable preliminary action on the appli- 
cation of the Korean Republic was voted at the 
Security Council meeting of February 15, with 
the Soviet Union and the Ukraine opposed. The 
Representative of the Soviet Union characterized 
the government of the Korean Republic as bein 
a “puppet regime” established by “forced and fal- 
sified elections held under harsh police terror,” 
and charged the United States with seeking to 
use it as a strategic military base. , 

In reply, Ambassador Austin referred to the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly in 
December 1948, by a vote of 48-6, which recognized 
the oe of Korea as a lawful government 
with effective control over the area containing the 
great majority of the Koreans, established by fair 
elections observed by a United Nations Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, Ambassador Austin pointed 
out that the Republic of Korea was the only such 
government in Korea. 

The vote in favor of referral of the application 
to the Membership Committee was 9-2. 

A telegram from the Foreign Minister of the 
Government of North Korea applying for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, supported by a 
letter from the Representative of the Soviet Union, 
was questioned by Ambassador Austin as not con- 
stituting an actual application for membership. 
He asked whether the Security Council should give 
status to the regime set up by the Soviet Union in 
defiance of United Nations decisions, and argued 
that it was specifically excluded from considera- 
tion by the wording of the General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 1948. 

Views to this effect were also expressed by the 
Representatives of China, Norway, Cuba, Egypt, 
and Canada, while Mr. Malik, speaking for the 
Soviet Union, contended that the Government of 
North Korea had been properly constituted after 
secret ballot elections, and without foreign inter- 
ference. | 

The Security Council at its meeting on Febru- 
ary 16 decided against forwarding the communi- 
cation to the Membership Committee by a vote of 
2-8, with Argentina abstaining. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Atomic Energy 
Meeting for the first time since the General As- 


sembly approved the proposals of its majority for 


controlling atomic energy, the Atomic Energy 
Commission this week considered means for im- 
plementing the General Assembly resolution. 

The Commission approved a resolution proposed 
by Canada calling for: 1. a working paper sum- 
marizing the recommendations for controlling 
atomic energy approved by the General Assembly 
which are now contained in various parts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s three reports; 2. a 
comparative table of majority and minority posi- 
tions on the atomic energy topics discussed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the General As- 
sembly; and 3. an index to the 3 Axc reports and 
to the Atomic Energy debates in the Commission 
and the General Assembly. 

General McNaughton, the Canadian Representa- 
tive, stated his resolution would enable the Com- 
mission to “take stock of work done and prepare 
for the future.” The resolution was adopted with 
the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining on 
the first part of the Canadian proposal but joining 
the other 9 members of the Commission in approv- 
— remaining 2 parts. 

he meeting was called at the request of the 
United States. Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy U.S. 
Representative, explained that the United States 
wished to avoid delay in acting upon the General 
Assembly resolution. He added that the United 
States earnestly desired to cooperate with any 
reasonable program for carrying out that reso- 
lution. 


Trieste 

At the request of the Soviet Union, the Security 
Council returned to the Trieste Question at its 
meeting on February 17. 

Mr. Malik, in his opening statement, deplored 
the delay of 18 months which had elapsed since 
the coming into force of the Italian peace treaty 
without a Governor having been appointed for 
the Free Territory of Trieste. He accused the 
United States and the United Kingdom of respon- 
sibility for the delay, and charged that oy ! were 
seeking to establish a naval base in the Trieste 
area, and to achieve economic control over the zone 
by means of Marshall Plan aid. Mr. Malik then 
announced that the U.S.S.R. would be agreeable 
to one of the nominees for the governorship ad- 
vanced 17 months promeesy Oy the United King- 
dom—Col. Hermann Flueckiger, a former Swiss 
Minister to Moscow. 

Mr. Malik’s explanation of the delay in fulfilling 
the terms of the treaty was contradicted by Sir 
Terrence Shone of the United Kingdom and Am- 
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bassador Austin for the United States, who re- 


viewed the history of the Trieste Question, and of 
their repeated efforts to get Soviet cooperation in 
agreeing upon a governor for the territory. Dur- 
ing the long delay caused by Soviet obstruction, 
they argued, the situation in the Free Territory 
of Trieste had deteriorated. The Yugoslav zone, 
Ambassador Austin declared, “had been com- 
pletely transformed in character and virtually in- 
corporated into the Yugoslav police state so as to 
an ae an independent and democratic status for 
the Territory impossible.” 

The Representative of France also associated 
himself with the view that the change in the charac- 
ter of the Yugoslav zone had made it impossible 
to carry out the purpose of the treaty to make it a 
part of a democratic and independent Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. He agreed therefore that present 
consideration of candidates for the governorship 
was no longer appropriate, and that the Trieste 
zone administered by the United States, and the 
United Kingdom should now be returned to Italian 
sovereignty. 

Ambassador Austin observed that a succession of 
notes to the Soviet Union from the three Western 
powers in March, April, and June 1948, had called 
attention to this situation and had sought unsuc- 
cessfully to open diplomatic negotiations to this 
end. A reply from the Soviet Union to the United 
States note of June 1, 1948, had still not been re- 
ceived, Ambassador Austin pointed out. 

No action was taken at this meeting on the reso- 
lution in which Mr. Malik formalized his recom- 
mendation that Colonel Flueckiger be appointed 
Governor of Trieste. 


Disarmament 

At its sixteenth meeting, held on February 15, 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments re- 
ceived and considered a resolution presented by the 
United States on the basis of the Disarmament 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 19, 1948. ‘The United States resolution 
would instruct the working committee of the Coa 
to undertake as a first task the formulation of pro- 
posals for the receipt, checking, and publication 
by an international organ within the Security 
Council framework of full information to be sup- 
plied by member states on their effectives and 
conventional armaments. 


U.N. Commission Studying East-West 
Trade Problems 

A study in the development of a multilateral ap- 
proach to East-West trade problems is being car- 
ried on by the Trade and Development Committee 
of the current Geneva meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Some of the governments attending complained 
that working plans failed to mention what they 
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considered an obstacle to East-West trade, the 
US. policy of licensing exports of certain items. 
Paul R. Porter, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
Ece, replied that although the United States is in- 
terested in trade growth, it is not our policy to 
ship strategic materials to countries which do not 
encourage trade which fosters peace and recovery. 
Mr. Porter said in part: 

“So long as the Soviet Union pursues a policy 
which hundreds of millions of people throughout 
the world regard as aggressive, the U.S. will not 
aggravate the risks to peace-loving countries by 
shipping goods of significant military value to 
the Soviet Union or to the nations controlled by 
it. There is room for a large volume of trade 
between the East and West European countries 
which serves the purposes of peace and is of mu- 
tual benefit to the participating countries.” 


The U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine have submitted 
to the Director General at Geneva their resigna- 
tion from the 58-member World Health Organi- 
zation, one of the three Specialized Agencies to 
which they belonged. They are members of the 
Universal Postal Union and the International 
Telecommunication Union, but not of any other 
Specialized Agency. 

These countries gave as reason for their with- 
drawal the failure of the organization to carry 
out the tasks set for it by the World Health Con- 
ference of 1946 which established it. 


The Security Council granted the request of its 
Commission for Indonesia to delay until March 
1 recommendations concerning an interim federal 
government for Indonesia. The Council had 
asked the Commission to submit recommendations 
on establishment of an interim regime for Indo- 
nesia if the Netherlands and the Indonesian Re- 
— had failed to reach some agreement by 

ebruary 15. 

H. Merle Cochran, U.S. Representative on the 
Commission, has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent to be Ambassador to Pakistan. Due to the 
critical state of the Indonesian situation, Mr. 
Cochran will continue his work with the Commis- 
sion until conditions warrant his departure for 
Karachi to assume his duties there. 


Palestine 


The Conciliation Commission for Palestine, on 
which Mark Ethridge is the U. S. Representative, 
is currently touring the capitals in the Near East 
to confer with government officials of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Israel. The Commission expects to return to 
its Jerusalem headquarters by February 26. The 
Commission, established December 11 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, comprises France, Turkey, and the 
United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U. S. Delegations to International Meetings 


Deputies of Foreign Ministers Meeting 


The Department of State announced February 
8 the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Meeting of Foreign Ministers’ Deputies for 
Austria. The Deputies convened in London on 
February 9 to resume negotiations which were 
suspended in May 1948. 


Members of the United States Delegation are: 


U.S. Deputy for the Austrian Treaty 
Samuel Reber, Deputy Director, Office of European 
Affairs, Department of State 


Special Advisers 

Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, U.S. High Commissioner in 
Austria 

John G. Erhardt, U.S. Minister to Austria 


Advisers 

Michael R. Gannett, American Legation, Vienna 

Col. Charles E. Hixon, Assistant Deputy U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria 

Gerald Keith, Counselor of American Embassy, London 

Edwin G. Moline, Assistant Chief, Petroleum Division, 
Department of State 

Jacques J. Reinstein, Special Assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 

Rufus D. Smith, Chief, Reparations Branch, Division of 
Economie Property Policy, Department of State 

Lt. Col. Bernard Thielen, Department of the Army 

Francis T. Williamson, Associate Chief, Division of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, Department of State 

Harold C. Vedeler, Assistant Chief, Division of Central 
European Affairs, Department of State 


Eighth Session of ECOSOC 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 7 the composition of the United States Dele- 
gation to the eighth session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council which opened in 
New York on that date. 


United States Representative 


Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for eco- 
nomic affairs 


Deputy United States Representatives 

Leroy D. Stinebower, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs, Department 
of State 

Walter M. Kotschnig, Chief, Division of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 

M. Kathleen Bell, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph D. Coppock, Adviser, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State 
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William Fowler, Adviser on Economic and Social Affairs, 
United States Mission to the United Nations, New 
York City 

Louis K. Hyde, Jr., Adviser on Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, United States Mission to the United Nations, 
New York City 

Frances K. Kernohan, Chief, Social Branch, Division of 
International Labor and Social Affairs, Department 
of State 

Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 

Wilfred Malenbaum, Acting Chief, Division of Investment 
and Economie Development, Department of State 

Iver Olsen, Economist, Assistant Chief, Commercial Policy 
and United Nations Division, Office of International 
Finance, Treasury Department 

Savilla M. Simons, Assistant Director, Office of Inter- 
Agency and International Relations, Federal Security 
Agency 

Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Under Secretary, De- 
partment of Labor 

Press Officer 

Gilbert Stewart, United States Mission to the United 
Nations, New York City 

Administrative Assistant 


Marie Florence Rodgers, United States Mission to the 
United Nations, New York City 


The agenda of the Economic and Social Council 
for its eighth session contains more than 50 items 
and includes a review of the world economic situa- 
tion, the general question of economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, and a number 
of items relating to labor matters. 


International Trypanosomiasis Meeting 


The Department of State announced February 
7 that Dr. Frederick J. Brady, Assistant Chief of 
the Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, National In- 
stitutes of Health, would represent the United 
States as an observer at the first meeting of the 
International Committee of Trypanosomiasis 
(sleeping sickness) Research. This meeting was 
held at London, February 8-11, 1949. 

Participating member states of the International 
Scientific Committee included Belgium, France, 
Portugal, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

Although not a member of the Committee, the 
United States is particularly interested in the 
Committee’s work because of the current and pro- 
jected programs of this Government to combat the 
disease. 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1949, p. 129. 
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Trial of Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty by Hungary Is Conscienceless 
Attack Upon Religious and Personal Freedom 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press February 9] 


The trial of Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, upon 
whom the Hungarian Government has now im- 
posed a sentence of life imprisonment, confirms 
the Government and people of the United States 
in the views expressed by the Acting Secretary of 
State on December 29, 1948.1 By this conscience- 
less attack upon religious and personal freedom, 
as well as by the persecution of Lutheran Bishop 
Lajos Ordass and other respected Church leaders, 
the Soviet-controlled Hungarian authorities seek 
to discredit and coerce religious leadership in 
Hungary in order to remove this source of moral 
resistance to Communism. 





Comment by President Truman 


At the President’s press conference on February 
10 President Truman endorsed Secretary Acheson’s 
statement on Cardinal Mindszenty’s case, saying 
that the statement had his entire approval. Presi- 
dent Truman said further that a police state exists 
in Hungary today and in such a situation the people 
of Hungary are not responsible for the actions of 
their government. If the Hungarian people had 
the power, the President added, they would not have 
such a regime. The court which convicted the 
Cardinal was a mock court, the President said, and 
in reply to whether he thought the trial was a viola- 
tion of the Peace Treaty with Hungary, the President 
replied that that matter was being studied. 











In their conduct of the case of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, the Hungarian authorities do not appear to 
have omitted any of the usual methods practiced 
by a police state. Such proceedings constitute not 
the administration of justice but wanton persecu- 
tion. They have evoked universal condemnation, 
and the Hungarian Government must bear full 
responsibility for its action. 

The cases of Cardinal Mindszenty and other 
Hungarian Church leaders are not isolated devel- 
opments. During the past two years, with gov- 
ernmental power entirely in the hands of the 
minority Communist party, the ~~ of Hungary 
have been increasingly denied the exercise of 
fundamental human rights and freedoms. Parlia- 
mentary opposition, an element indispensable to 
the democratic process, has been ruthlessly elim- 
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inated, the totalitarian controls of state and party 
have been laid like a deadening hand upon every 
phase of daily personal existence, and the Hun- 
arian people have been divested of any real in- 
ependence. 
he people of the United States, and, without 
question, peoples of other freedom-loving nations, 
are sickened and horrified by these developments 
and fully comprehend the threat they constitute to 
free institutions everywhere. 


Recall of U. S. Minister to Hungary Requested 
[Released to the press February 12] 


The Hungarian Government on February 12 
formally requested the recall of the United States 
Minister to Hungary, Selden Chapin, stating that 
he is no longer agreeable to the Government of 
Hungary. 

On February 10 the Hungarian Minister in- 
quired of Assistant Secretary Rusk concerning 
“the intentions of this Government with respect 
to Minister Chapin in view of the fact that the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty had shown that Mr. 
Chapin had been involved in that case.” The 
Minister was informed at that time that this Gov- 
ernment had full confidence in Minister Chapin 
and considered the allegations against him com- 
pletely without foundation. It was pointed out to 
the Hungarian Minister that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment had not acceded to Minister Chapin’s 
request that a representative of the Legation be 
allowed to be present at the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty despite press reports alleging that the 
United States Legation was involved. The Hun- 
garian Minister was also informed that Minister 
Chapin had requested a transcript of the official 


*In a press conference on Dec. 29, 1948, Acting Secretary 
Lovett denounced as a sickening sham the arrest of Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty by the Hungarian Government on 
espionage charges. Mr. Lovett declared the action as 
obviously based on false charges and culminated a long 
series of oppressive actions in Hungary against personal 
freedom—and now religious freedom. He commented at 
the press conference that such behavior was one of the 
things that makes achievement of peace a hope rather 
than a reality. He commented that this action is all that 
is needed to indicate the attitude of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment toward the liberties to which the rest of the world 
attaches the greatest importance. 
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record of the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty but 
that, so far as the Department was aware, this had 
not been furnished, 

Assistant Secretary Rusk further informed the 
Hungarian Minister that the United States Gov- 
ernment’s view of the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty 
had already been expressed by the President and 
the Secretary of State, and the Hungarian Min- 
ister was therefore well aware that the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States had been 
dismayed and revolted by the conduct of this trial. 
As for the alleged involvement of Minister Chapin, 
the Secretary of State had described such accusa- 
tions as false and outrageous. 

_ presentation by the Hungarian Minister 
on February 12 of the request for the recall of 
Minister Chapin, the Hungarian Minister was in- 
formed that Minister Chapin would be ordered to 
eco sit for consultation but that the United 
States Government reserved its position in the 
matter. 


House Concurrent Resolution 19 


On February 9, 1949, the House of Representa- _ 


tives unanimously agreed to the following reso- 
lution: 


Wuereas on September 18, 1946, Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac, Roman Catholic primate of 
Yugoslavia, was arrested on charges of commit- 
ting “crimes against the people” and of “being the 
center of terrorist opposition” to the Government 
of Yugoslavia; and 

Wuereas on October 11, 1946, the said Arch- 
bishop Stepinac was sentenced to imprisonment for 
a term of 16 years and deprived of his civil rights 
for 5 years; and 

Wuereas the conduct of the trial of the said 
Archbishop Stepinac which resulted in such sen- 
tence was a travesty on justice and a violation of 
the fundamental rights of man; and 

Wuereas on December 26, 1948, Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Roman Catholic primate of Hungary, 
was arrested on “suspicion of treason, attempting 
to overthrow the democratic regime, espionage, 
and foreign-currency abuses” and has been held 
incommunicado since such date; and 

Wuereas the charges upon which the said Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty was arrested constitute distortions 
of truth and justice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring) , That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the arrest and imprisonment of the two 
eminent Roman Catholic primates, Archbishop 
Stepinac, of Yugoslavia, and Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, of Hungary, (a) constitute persecution on 
account of political and religious beliefs, (b) vio- 
late the declaration in the preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations, namely: “to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
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worth of the human person, in the — rights of 
men ...”, and (c) violate the third purpose 
stated in article I of the Charter of the United 
Nations, namely: “To achieve international co- 
operation ...in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” It is further the sense of 
the Congress that these issues should be raised by 
the United States either in the United Nations or 
by such other means as may be most appropriate.” 


Exchange of Views on Proposed 
North Atlantic Pact 


Joint Statement by the Secretary of State and 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister 
[Released to the press February 11] 

As the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Halvard 
H. Lange, stated before his departure from Oslo, 
his purpose in coming to Washington was to obtain 
information concerning the proposed North At- 
lantic pact. In the conversations between the 
Foreign Minister and members of his delegation 
and the Secretary of State, there has been full and 
frank discussion of the objectives and nature of 
the ue pact. 

The Norwegian Delegation also presented its 
views regarding security problems confronting 
Norway, all aspects of which were carefully 
considered. 

No decisions were contemplated or reached dur- 
ing these discussions. 


Search for American Plane in Iran and Iraq 


Report from American Embassy at Tehran 


[Released to the press February 9] 

The United States Air Attaché’s C-47 twin- 
motored transport airplane is three days overdue 
at Abadan. The plane was on a routine flight 
from Tehran to the United States station at 
Dhahran but was scheduled to land at Abadan 
last Sunday, February 6. 

A search has been organized, utilizing beth 
Iranian and American planes, but so far no report 
has reached the Embassy of the discovery of the 
plane. Failure to discover any trace of the plane 
so far is attributed to poor visibility owing to bad 
weather conditions. The search is continuing in 
both Iran and Iraq, and an official report is ex- 
pected shortly. 

The plane carried only a crew of five. The 
names are: Lt. Col. Charles M. Christ, Air At- 
taché; Capt. Ivar T. Saunders, Co-pilot; Tech. 
Sgt. Joe P. Greer; Staff Sgt. John S. Stewart; 
Staff Sgt. Edmund J. Luke. 
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ERP Gives New Faith in Vitality of Democratic System 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON’! 


When the President signed the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948 he said: “Our program of 
foreign aid is perhaps the greatest venture in con- 
structive statesmanship that any nation has un- 
dertaken. It is an outstanding example of co- 
operative endeavor for the common good.” 

At that time, almost three years had passed 
since the end of hostilities. The nations with 
which we are here concerned had made heroic ef- 
forts to restore the production upon which re- 
covery must be predicated and to achieve economic, 
social and political stability. They had been 
through six years of the exhaustion of war, and 
many had suffered the disintegrating effects of 
enemy occupation. Nature added difficulties and 
it had become apparent that without further aid 
they could not achieve their goal. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
enumerated in its report the following reasons 
why Europe was in need :” 

‘cesaul nationalism, political tensions and 
uncertainty, war devastation, the prolonged in- 
terruption of international trade, the loss of for- 
eign income and dollar funds, internal financial 
disequilibrium, shortage of supplies from south- 
east Asia, the wartime movement of peoples to 
certain areas of western Europe, and a ten percent 
increase of population have all contributed to eco- 
nomic break-down in Europe. Germany, a focal 
— in the European economy, is paralyzed. In- 

ation is rampant. Subversive elements are ham- 
pering recovery and engineering social chaos.” 

In determining to add our assistance to the joint 
efforts of these nations, the Congress was acutely 
conscious that the countries of Wasean Europe 
were of key importance to both international se- 
curity and recovery. 

Before the end of the war a framework for col- 
lective security through the United Nations had 
been evolved. However, success under the Char- 
ter depended not only on the solution of the polit- 
ical problems concerning the enemy states, but also 
upon the recovery and reinvigoration of the na- 
tions which had suffered disruption and destruc- 
tion in the war. In this effort, the continuance of 
the nations of Western Europe as vigorous and 
virile communities was essential to the mainte- 
nance of a free world of free states for which the 
war had been fought, as well as for the economic 


2Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Feb. 
8, 1949, and released to the press on the same date. 

*§. Rept. 935, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

*H. Rept. 1585, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
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recovery and development of such states. 

Thus, a strong United Nations, composed of free 
member nations, in turn composed of free men, 
depended upon the avoidance of disintegration 
both in the international and in the national lives 
of its member countries. This the Congress rightly 
believed could only be achieved by the nations 
with which we are here concerned joining in a 

eat group effort and by the United States add- 
ing its aid to their efforts. It was for this purpose 
that the European Recovery Program was devised 
and enacted. 

The reason for our assistance was stated in the 
report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the following words: 

“It is unnecessary to paint the picture of the al- 
ternative with which this country would be faced, 
should the few great critical barriers to the march 
of communism disappear. Past and present sacri- 
fices of an economic character would be small in- 
deed compared to the burden which this Nation 
would have to assume in such a world. The ve 
survival of the United States would be more seri- 
ously at stake than at any other time in its history. 
Faced with this prospect, there can be but one 
choice: to extend the aid necessary in both eco- 
nomic and military spheres. A calculated risk, it 
has been called. But such a risk is no risk, com- 
pared to the grim certainty of the alternative.” 

But to leave the matter there is to give only a 
partial impression. Nations cannot be thought of 
as abstractions or mere personified collective nouns. 
They are composed of people. And it is in terms 
of people that this program must find its success 
in the reinvigoration of the life of nations. 

Unfriendly critics abroad have tried to make 
the program seem unimportant by charging that 
it is merely material. Some have gone further. 
They have said that we are trying to impose on 
other peoples American ways and ideas of material 
well-being. 

Even if our real purposes were of this kind I 
should find no reason for apology. I think there 
is a great natural wish on the part of many of the 
peoples of other countries to have such things as 
a wholesome diet, warm clothing, adequate shelter, 
and an opportunity to work. But that is not our 
moving purpose. . 

Our moving purpose is not material; it is to 
make it possible for peoples who want to live a 
decent, orderly, and just and free life to do so 
again. To help them, as individuals, as members 
of families, as citizens of great states to be their 
true selves again, after two great wars. 
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Let me illustrate. We are helping the partici- 
pating countries to secure for themselves sufficient 
supplies of food. This will mean an end of hun- 
ger; but it will also mean that women can spend 
their time taking care of their families and homes, 
and not stand long hours in queues. It means that 
children will be healthy and strong enough to at- 
tend school regularly and learn quickly. It will 
mean an end of black markets, in which both buyers 
and sellers are degraded. The whole nature of life 
for both is better when an end of scarcity brings 
an end of these secret markets. . 

Again, an adequate supply of raw materials 
enables industry, small and large, to operate more 
regularly and actively. This means more security 
for both workers and management. 

Again, as economic activity comes it brings a 
revival in the hopes of the young. Students can go 
on with their studies with normal expectation. 
Discontent and bitterness are replaced by the hope 
of using their talents and energies. 

Further, as economic revival occurs, sickness 
ean be better cared for; the aged are no longer 
neglected; there are textbooks for the schools; 
teachers and judges no longer need live meanly 
on the edge of despair, cities can be kept clean 
again ; transportation and utilities systems can sup- 
ply _ needs of people in carrying on their daily 
work. 

Enough by way of illustration of my thought. 
All these things count in shaping the spirit of a 
people. They all count towards improving the 

uality of life of the individual, the family, and 
the nation. True character should be stron 
enough to stand up against hardship, to be equa 
to the tests of suffering. The war showed that the 
people of Europe could do this. But we decided 
last year to try to put an end to that test, to give 
material for hope and scope for energies. 

These, as I see them, are some of the deep and 
permanent things we are seeking to achieve 
through the Erp. By doing so, we are strengthen- 
ing in many ways the basis of our foreign policy ; 
for these, along with security from aggression, 
are the ingredients of strength in our partnership 
with other nations in support of peace. 

In the swift moving current of international 
events, it is often difficult to recapture the char- 
acteristics of a past situation. Yet progress can 
only be measured in terms of forward movement 
from a defined point. 

To estimate honestly and accurately the degree 
to which we are achieving the objectives we set 
ourselves in the Recovery Program, we must not 
merely return to the situation in the free commu- 
nity of Europe at the time of the adoption by the 
Congress of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 
It is necessary to go back to the situation at the 
time the program was first proposed by Secretary 
Marshall in June 1947. 

The response among the European democracies 
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to the suggestion which he put forth at that time 
and the reaction of those who did not share the 
desire to see European recovery accomplished 
marked, without question, a climactic point in post- 
war history. 

The mere suggestion of a constructive program 
of international cooperation, dedicated to recon- 
struction, recovery and peace, was sufficient to alter 
the political atmosphere of an entire continent. 
Apathy and despair were replaced by renewed 
hope and confidence among the free countries of 
Europe—hope and confidence in the possibility 
of jointly working out, with American assist- 
ance, the staggering problems of reconstruction 
which had descended upon them in the aftermath 
of war. The peoples of the European democracies 
saw in this suggestion the possibility of demon- 
strating that economic recovery could be achieved 
without sacrifice of the freedoms which formed 
part of their traditional civilization and ours. 
Their response to Secretary Marshall’s suggestion, 
in itself, was an impressive demonstration of their 
will to reconstruct their national lives on a basis 
of free institutions. 

Events have proved that the hopes reposed in 
this program, both here and abroad, have not been 
misplaced. 

The 16 nations which were willing and able to 
meet together to act upon this suggestion are all 
still to be counted in the ranks of the democracies. 
There has been no advance in totalitarianism on 
the continent of Europe. 

It cannot be claimed, and I shall not attempt 
to do so, that this result is solely due to the Re- 
covery Program. But, without it, the situation 
mad probably have been very different. As it is, 
the free community of Europe has not only held 
its own, but it has, during this period, made great 
strides forward. 

The situation —e on that continent is vastly 
more encouraging than it was two years ago. 
Within the participating countries there has been 
a rebirth of faith in the vitality of the democratic 
system and its ability to deal with their postwar 
problems. 

In every important election held in these coun- 
tries since the inception of this program of re- 
covery, the people have more vigorously reaffirmed 
their adherence to the principles of individual 
freedom and governments based on constitutional 
restraints. Those elements within the countries 
who, by deliberate choice or foreign inspiration, 
sought—in the words of Secretary Marshall—“to 

rpetuate human misery in order to profit there- 
anaes politically”, have been checked and forced 
into retreat. 

The enemies of recovery have, by no means, con- 
fined their activities to the political field. 

In both France and Italy, Communist-inspired 
attempts to defeat recovery and sabotage domes- 
tic production have been met with energy and 
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courage by the Governments of those countries 
with the full support of the great majority of 


their — le. 

In the wel countries of Europe, labor, on whom 
so much depends for the success of this program, 
has not permitted itself to be misled by foreign 
dictation into the sabotage of its own well-being. 
It has become increasin 1 aware of the aims of 
those who have, for political ends, seized upon 
grievances—in many instances legitimate griev- 
ances—for the purpose of disrupting progress in 
recovery. 

Improvement can be noted in almost every phase 
of the national life of the participating coun- 
tries. Increased production and greater economic 
stability have been stimulated by renewed hope 
and confidence in the future, and hope and con- 
fidence in turn have been augmented by increased 
economic recovery. 

In the field of financial stability, admittedly the 
most complex and difficult problem facing many 
of the participating countries, there have been en- 
couraging signs of progress. Among these signs 
should be noted the recent strong response by the 
French people to the floating by the French Gov- 
ernment of an internal loan. This was an ex- 
a of confidence in a Government which has 

en dealing courageously with the intricate and 
difficult problem of French finances. It is an au- 
gury and encouragement for greater progress in 
the future. 

I could give other illustrations of the solid 
progress which has been achieved since the in- 
auguration of the recovery program. But Mr. 
Hoffman, the administrator of the program, can 
more appropriately deal with the specific aspects 
of the recovery already achieved. 

There is, however, one aspect of increasing 
strength and confidence on the part of the par- 
ticipating countries which I want to mention. 

There have been definite advances made in Eu- 
rope in the field of collective security. 

The Brussels pact is a striking manifestation of 
the resolve of the signatory countries to defend 
their independence and freedoms against external 
aggression. It has already had an important effect 
in increasing the sense of security so essential to 
the achievement of recovery. This pact was 
warmly welcomed by this country as an important 
contribution to recovery and a heartening indica- 
tion of returning strength and confidence to West- 
ern Europe. In both of these purposes we are 
deeply interested. 

I believe that no one can fail to see the connection 
between the revival of the national life of a group 
of countries and the ability to protect the fruits of 
their labors. It is for this reason and for the fur- 
therance of the security of the United States that 
we are now considering how best we can assist in 
furthering the sense of security in Europe. 

I believe that we have recognized here, from the 
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very beginning, and so have the participating coun- 
tries, that the greater the unity, both economic and 
political, among the free nations of Europe, the 
greater the progress towards the restoration of 
those conditions of economic health, social tran- 
quillity, political freedom, and security which rep- 
resents our common goal. 

In the economic field, the outstanding develop- 
ment towards joint action is found in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation which 
was established last April by the countries partici- 
pating in the Recovery Program to coordinate 
their national recovery efforts. Sixteen sovereign 
countries, together with the Western zones of 
Germany and Trieste, meet in this organization 
to develop, through mutual agreement, the steps 
necessary to achieve recovery. More and more 
there has grown the practice of joint effort, of the 
accommodation of separate national interests to 
the good of the whole. This Organization already 
has a record of achievement and gives great 
promise for the future. 

Progress towards closer political association 
will, of necessity, take time. Impatience for 
speedy results will not help in its ultimate achieve- 
ment. Here, I think, we must realize the obstacles 
which have to be overcome before this great objec- 
tive is achieved. There have, however, been sig- 
nificant steps toward the eventual development of 
a closer political union. 

The Brussels pact, to which I have already re- 
ferred, is considerably more than a military asso- 
ciation. It deals with collaboration, in many of 
the other fields—social, cultural, economic, as well 
as political. 

Council of Europe is soon to be established in 
which the leading nations of Western Europe will 
find a forum for the consideration of their common 
problems. 

The form and nature of these developments along 
economic and political lines must, if they are to be 
strong and lasting, come from the people of Europe 
themselves. Only they themselves can work out 
their own salvation through their own efforts. 
Our role, as the Congress has already determined, 
must be to encourage and support these efforts. 

The European Recovery Program was presented 
and adopted by the Congress as a calculated risk. 
The results of the first year of its operation defi- 
nitely establish that the measure was sound. 
Therefore, the President has recommended that the 
program be continued. Of course there are diffi- 
culties and problems ahead. But the outstanding 
fact which emerges from this first appraisal is 
that the program is succeeding. Every sound pre- 
cept calls upon us to press that success. The worst 
of all courses would be to relax our efforts and 
allow the momentum of achievement to diminish. 
To do so would be to lose all that has been gained, 
and to lose also the opportunity to bring the pro- 
gram to full completion. 
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Relief of Palestine Refugees‘ 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
having had under consideration a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 36) authorizing a special United States 
contribution for the relief of Palestine refugees, 
unanimously report the resolution to the Senate, 
with amendments, and recommend that it do pass. 


1. Main Purpose of the Resolution 


The resolution would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $16,000,000 for a special contribution by 
the United States to the United Nations pursuant 
to the General Assembly resolution of November 
19, 1948, providing for the relief of Palestine 
refugees. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to advance $8,000,000. 
A 9-month program is contemplated. 


2. Background 


As a result of hostilities in Palestine over 500,- 
000 refugees, now located in Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan, Egypt, and Iraq, are in 
dire need of food, clothing, shelter, blankets, and 
medical supplies. The Acting Mediator for Pales- 
tine, in his report of October 18, 1948, described 
the refugee problem as extremely critical and 
urged immediate assistance in order to avert a 
great human catastrophe. On November 19, 1948, 
the General Assembly adopted unanimously a 
resolution sponsored b the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
requesting the Secretary General to appoint a 
Director of United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees, and urging member states to make vol- 
untary contributions in kind or in funds to raise 
the $32,000,000 required for the program. 

The Secretary General appointed Stanton 
Griffis, United States Ambassador to Egypt, as the 
director of the program. To meet the immediate 
emergency, $5,000,000 was advanced from the 
United Nations working capital fund. Contribu- 
tions have already been made by certain of the 
participating countries, and supplies have been 
furnished by the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 


3. Text of the Amended Resolution 


JOINT RESOLUTION For the authorization of a special con- 
tribution by the United States [to the United Nations]? for 
the relief of Palestine refugees 


[Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in its resolution of November 19, 1948, has determined that 
“the problem of the relief of Palestine refugees of all com- 
munities is one of immediate urgency” and “that the 
alleviation of conditions of starvation and distress among 
the Palestine refugees is one of the minimum conditions 
for the success of the efforts of the United Nations to bring 
peace to that land”; and 
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[Whereas the said resolution “urges all states members 
of the United Nations to make as soon as possible volun- 
tary contributions in kind or in funds sufficient to insure 
that the amount of supplies and funds required” for the 
relief of Palestine refugees is obtained: Therefore be it] 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That [it is the desire of the United States to cooperate 
fully with the United Nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of peace and stability in the Palestine area 
and in the alleviation of human suffering in that area, and 
in order to effectuate such cooperation,] there is a 
authorized to be appropriated to the [Secretary of State 
President, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, [the sum of] not to exceed $16,000,000 
as a special contribution by the United States to the 
United Nations for the purposes set forth in the resolution 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations of Novem- 
ber 19, 1948[. Payment of this contribution shall be made 
to the United Nations at such time and in such amounts as 
the Secretary of State may deem appropriate.], providing 
for the relief of Palestine refugees. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of any other law, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized and 
directed, until such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to section 1, to make advances to the [Secretary 
of State] President, not to exceed in the aggregate $8,000,- 
000, to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 
From appropriations authorized under section 1, there 
shall be repaid [by the Secretary of State] to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, without interest, the ad- 
vances made by it under authority contained herein. No 
interest shall be charged on advances made by the Treasury 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in implementa- 
tion of this section. 

[Sec. 3. (a) Upon request of the United Nations for 
materials, supplies, or services for the purpose of carrying 
out the terms of the resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations of November 19, 1948, the Secretary 
of State may transfer sums, as advancements or reim- 
bursements, for the cost and expense therefor, from ad- 
vances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 2, from appropriations made under authority of 
section 1, and from funds made available to him by the 
United Nations for such purposes, to any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of the Government, 
including any corporation wholly owned by the United 
States (hereinafter referred to as “Government agency”), 
and any such Government agency shall furnish or procure 
and furnish such material, supplies, or services to the 
United Nations. Sums so transferred shall be available 
for obligation and expenditure in accordance with the laws 
governing obligations and expenditures of the Government 
agency to which funds are transferred and without regard 
to sections 3709 and 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U. S. C. 5 and 31 U. S. C. 529), or to the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 
Eightieth Congress): Provided, That such additional 
civilian employees as may be required by any such Gov- 
ernment agency for the procurement or furnishing of 
supplies or services under this subsection shall not be 
counted as civilian employees within the meaning of sec- 
tion 14 (a) of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946. 

[(b) When reimbursement is made under subsection 
(a) of this section, it shall be credited, at the option of the 
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*The brackets in this document appear in the Senate 
report. 
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Government agency involved, either to the appropriation, 
fund, or account utilized in incurring the obligation, or to 
the appropriate appropriation, fund, or account which is 
current at the time of such reimbursement. ] 
4. Committee Action 

On January 25, 1949, the committee held hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 36. Mr. Charles 
Bohlen, counselor, and Mr. Dean Rusk, Director 
of the Office of United Nations Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, were witnesses. While committee 
members generally approved the purpose of the 
resolution, a subcommittee composed of Senators 
George (chairman), Pepper, and Lodge was ap- 
pointed to redraft the legislation. The committee 
on February 2, 1949, accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee and voted unanimousl 
to report favorably the resolution with amend- 
ments, the text of which is reproduced above. In 
amending the resolution the committee deleted the 
preamble and section 3, and considerably short- 
ened section 1, thus leaving the substance of the 
resolution unchanged while greatly simplifying 
the text. 


5. United States Contribution 

It is estimated that $32,000,000 will be needed 
for the program, with $13,200,000 going for food, 
$6,000,000 for clothing, $3,600,000 for health and 
sanitary requirements, $1,000,000 for blankets, 
$200,000 for tents, and $5,500,000 for transporta- 
tion costs. The United States contribution of 
$16,000,000 thus amounts to 50 percent of the total. 
While our contribution to the administrative bud- 
get of the United Nations has been 39.89 percent, 
the committee agreed that, in view of the special 
nature of the program involved, a larger contribu- 
tion seemed justifiable in this particular instance. 

Up to the present time 21 States have indicated 
their intentions to contribute. The committee ex- 
presses the hope that the United Nations will exert 
every effort to encourage all the members who are 
- a position to do so to shoulder their share of this 

urden. 


6. How Program Will Be Carried on 

The United States delegation in Paris examined 
very carefully the possible alternatives for the ad- 
ministration of the program, including the role 
of the International Refugee Organization. Mr. 
Griffis, as director of the program, will report to 
the Secretary General and will direct a small staff 
attached to the United Nations Secretariat. In 
order to avoid complex administrative machinery, 
agreements have been reached with the League 
of Red Cross Societies, the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross, and the Friends Service Com- 
mittee, whereby these experienced relief organi- 
zations will assume responsibility for the actual 
distribution of supplies and the field operations 
generally. The committee believes that this ar- 
rangement is probably the most satisfactory and 
economical which could be worked out under the 
circumstances. 
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7. The Matter of Precedent 

The committee does not look upon the United 
Nations resolution, or the subsequent favorable 
action taken by this committee concerning the re- 
lief of Palestine refugees, as constituting a prec- 
edent in establishing the United Nations respon- 
sibility for refugee problems in general or for re- 
peated appeals for aid on a voluntary basis. Giv- 
ing due regard to the urgency and special circum- 
stances of the present emergency, as well as the 
expressed intention of 21 other governments to 
contribute funds to this purpose, it would no doubt 
be unwise to suggest any alternative method of 
handling the program at this time. Nevertheless, 
the committee would not wish its favorable action 
to be construed as an endorsement of the general 
proposition of the international administration of 
relief financed largely through contributions made 
by the United States. 

Inasmuch as the United States delegation was 
confronted with an emergency in Paris at a time 
when the Congress was not in session, the commit- 
tee believes that the delegation, in giving its sup- 
port to the Palestine refugee program, in matin 
ance with its instructions, followed a course of 
action which seems reasonable under the circum- 
stances. The committee believes, however, that as 
a matter of general policy, our delegations to the 
General Assembly should exercise extreme care 
not to take any action which commits the Congress 
to expenditures for such voluntary programs to 
which all members do not contribute under the 
regular United Nations budget. 


8. Reasons for Committee Action 

In view of our traditional friendliness with the 

eoples of the Near East, the committee strongly 
Celleees that the United States could not disregard 
the desperate plight of the Palestine refugees, or 
the strain upon the resources of the Arab countries 
in meeting this emergency situation in a period of 
unrest and uncertainty. Our leadership in a 
humanitarian enterprise such as this is not likely 
to be forgotten by the peoples of the Near East, 
and the committee believes that prompt action by 
the United States may stimulate other govern- 
ments to press forward with their contributions. 

The American people desire to bring about con- 
ditions under which these unfortunate refugees 
can again devote their energies to those peaceful 
pursuits essential to their well-being and their 
future. The committee earnestly hopes that a 
satisfactory solution of the refugee problem will 
contribute greatly toward an over-all political 
settlement in Palestine and the Near East. 


APPENDIX 1.—Assistance to Palestine Refugees 


ReEsoLtutTion ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AT 1Ts ONE HunpbReED AND Srxty-THirp PLENARY 
MeetinG on NovemMper 19, 1948 
Whereas the problem of the relief of Palestine 

refugees of all communities is one of. immediate 
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er and the United Nations Mediator on 
Palestine in his progress report of September 18, 
1948, part 3, states that “action sain,“ taken to 
determine the necessary measures (of relief) and 
to provide for their implementation” and that “the 
choice is between saving the lives of many thou- 
sands of people now or permitting them to die,” 

Whereas the Acting Mediator, in his supple- 
mental report of October 18, 1948, declares that 
“the situation of the refugees is now critical” and 
that “aid must not only be continued but very 
greatly increased if disaster is to be averted,” 

Whereas the alleviation of conditions of starva- 
tion and distress among the Palestine refugees is 
one of the minimum conditions for the success of 
the efforts of the United Nations to bring peace to 
that land, 

The General Assembly — 

1. Expresses its thanks to the governments and 
organizations which, and the individual persons 
who, have given assistance directly or in response 
to the Mediator’s appeal; 

2. Considers, on the basis of the Acting Media- 
tor’s recommendation, that a sum of approxi- 
mately $29,500,000 will be required to provide 
relief for 500,000 refugees for a period of 9 months 
from December 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949, and 
that an additional amount of approximately 
$2,500,000 will be required for administrative and 
local operational expenses; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consul- 
tation with the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, to advance im- 
mediately a sum of up to $5,000,000 from the work- 
ing capital fund of the United Nations, the said 
sum to be repaid before the end of the period speci- 
fied in paragraph 2, from the voluntary govern- 
mental contributions requested under paragraph 4; 

4. Urges all states members of the United Na- 
tions to make as soon as possible voluntary con- 
tributions in kind or in funds sufficient to insure 
that the amount of supplies and funds required is 
obtained, and states that, to this end, voluntary 
contributions of nonmember states would also be 
accepted ; contributions in funds may be made in 
currencies other than the United States dollar, 
insofar as the operations of the relief organiza- 
tion can be carried out in such currencies; 

5. Authorizes the Secretary-General to estab- 
lish a special fund into which contributions shall 
be paid, which will be administered as a separate 
account ; 

6. Authorizes the Secretary-General to expend 
the funds received under paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
this resolution ; 

7. Instructs the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, to establish regula- 
tions for the administration and supervision of 
the fund; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to take all 
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necessary steps to extend aid to Palestine refugees 
and to establish such administrative organization 
as may be required for this purpose, inviting the 
assistance of the ——— agencies of the sev- 
eral governments, the specialized agencies of the 
oe Nations, the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red 
Cross Societies and other voluntary agencies, it 
being recognized that the participation of volun- © 
tary organizations in the relief plan would in no 
way derogate from the principle of impartiality 
on the basis of which the assistance of these or- 
ganizations is being solicited ; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a 
Director of United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees, to whom he may delegate such responsi- 
bility as he may consider appropriate for the over- 
all planning and implementation of the relief 
program ; 

10. Agrees to the convoking, at the discretion 
of the Secretary-General, of an ad hoc advisory 
committee of seven members to be selected by the 
President of the General Assembly to which the 
Secretary-General may submit any matter of prin- 
ciple or policy upon which he would like the bene- 
fit of the committee’s advice; 

11. Requests the Secretary-General to continue 
and to extend the implementation of the present 
relief program, until the machinery provided for 
by the present resolution is set up; 

12. Urges the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
other a organizations and agencies, act- 
ing within the framework of the relief program 
herein established, promptly to contribute supplies, 
specialized personnel and other services permitted 
by their constitutions and their financial resources, 
to relieve the desperate plight of Palestine refu- 
gees of all communities; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to report to 
the General Assembly, at the next regular session, 
on the action taken as a result of this resolution. 


APPENDIX Il 


STATEMENT OF Dean Rusk, Director, OFFIcE oF 
Unitep Nations Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT OF 
Stare, Berore THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON For- 
EIGN RELATIONS ConcERNING ASSISTANCE TO 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


I ie the opportunity which your com- 
mittee has given me to speak in ny apes of a spe- 
cial contribution of $16,000,000 by the United 
States for the relief of Palestine refugees. The 
purpose of this contribution is to give effect to a 
resolution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations of November 19, 1948, appealing to the 
states members of the United Nations for contribu- 
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tions in the amount of $32,000,000. The General 
Assembly resolution recognized that “the allevia- 
tion of conditions of starvation and distress among 
the Palestine refugees is one of the minimum con- 
ditions for the success of the efforts of the United 
Nations to bring peace to that land.” 


Origin of Refugee Problem 


As a result of the hostilities in Palestine preced- 
ing and following termination of the British man- 
date on May 15, 1948, almost the whole of the 
Arab population fled from the area under Jewish 
occupation, and some 7,000 Jewish residents en- 
tered Israeli territory from the area under Arab 
control. The Arabs took refuge in Arab-held 
areas of the country, and in the neighboring Arab 
states. 

The condition of these unfortunate people, who 
were dependent upon their own slender resources 
and upon those of the neighboring states, rapidly 
became acute. Their serious plight was first em- 

hasized by the United Nations Mediator for 

alestine, the late Count Folke Bernadotte, when 
he appealed last August to all members of the 
United 1 Nations and to various international relief 
agencies for assistance to avert a great human 
disaster 

In his appeal to this Government, the Mediator 
requested certain urgently needed relief supplies, 
amounting in value to $500,000, as our share in an 
emergency relief program. In the absence of au- 
thorized funds for this purpose, the only recourse 
of the Department of State was to appeal, through 
its Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, to interested private groups and agencies. 
The limited aid which was forthcoming from this 
country and from other contributions throughout 
the world served only to supplement temporaril 
the basic relief which the " <eemenien of the Ara 
states continued to provide. 

Since such assistance was wholly inadequate to 
meet a problem of this magnitude, the General 
Assembly, when it convened in Paris in Septem- 
ber, was faced with a renewed appeal in the form 
of the Mediator’s last report to the United Nations. 
This report outlined the growing seriousness of 
the refugee situation and the need for immediate 
relief measures. At that time the Mediator esti- 
mated the number of refugees requiring assistance 
at 360,000 and stated that the number was con- 
stantly increasing. In emphasizing the urgency 
of the problem, he stated that the choice was now 
that of saving the lives of many thousands of peo- 
ple immediately, or permitting them to die. 

Throughout the autumn, reports from official 
and unofticial sources in the Near East, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, were unanimous in confirming 
the Mediator’s estimate of the situation and in 
characterizing the problem as a major obstacle to 
the restoration of peace in Palestine. 

By October 18, when the Acting Mediator pre- 
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sented his supplementary report to the United 
Nations, he reported that the number of refugees 
was now 479,000 and estimated that it would reach 
500,000 within a short time. His report contained 
recommendations for a United Nations relief pro- 
gram for a maximum of 500,000 refugees, to cover 
a period of 9 months beginning December 1. 

he magnitude of the Palestine refugee situa- 
tion and the inadequacy of previous relief meas- 
ures furnished impelling motives for General As- 
sembly action. The direct relationship between 
the refugee situation and the major task of re- 
storing peace in Palestine, however, made General 
Assembly action imperative. 


Action of General Assembly 


As a result, the United States delegation, to- 
wera with the delegations of Belgium, the 

etherlands, and the United Kingdom, intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a United Nations 
program for the relief of Palestinian refugees of 
all communities. This resolution as approved de- 
clared that a sum of $32,000,000 including $2,500,- 
000 for administrative and operational expenses, 
would be required for a 9-month relief program, 
and urged that all states members of the United 
Nations “make as soon as possible voluntary con- 
tributions in kind or in funds sufficient to insure 
that the amount of supplies and funds required is 
obtained.” 

The cost of relief supplies as envisaged under 
the resolution was based upon the Acting Medi- 
ator’s estimates for essential relief requirements 
as follows: Food, $13,200,000; clothing, $6,000,- 
000; blankets, $1,000,000; tents, $200,000; health 
and sanitary requirements, $3,600,000; overseas 
and local transport costs, $5,500,000. 

To insure that funds would be available imme- 
diately for relief purposes, the General Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to make an im- 
mediate advance of $5,000,000 from the United 
Nations working capital fund, which is to be re- 
paid from the voluntary governmental contribu- 
tions called for under the resolution. 

The resolution requested the Secretary-General 
to establish such administrative organization as 
may be required to carry out the program, invit- 
ing the assistance of appropriate agencies of the 
member manag, specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
and other voluntary agencies. The Secretary- 
General was further a to appoint a Direc- 
tor of United Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 
gees, to whom he might delegate responsibility for 
the planning and implementation of the relief 
program. 

In the course of the debate on the resolution, it 
was made clear by the United States delegation 
that we could not consider this relief program to 
constitute a precedent for similar action by the 
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United Nations with respect to refugee problems 
which may arise elsewhere in the world, 

It was a measure of the singular importance 
which the General Assembly attached to the Pales- 
tine refugee situation that the resolution was 
passed unanimously on November 19. 


Duration of Program 


The United Nations relief program has been 
conceived as a means of meeting a critical emer- 
gency situation during a period of uncertainty and 
unrest. The S-mente span of the program was 
adopted on the assumption that the condition of 
the refugees will be substantially alleviated with 
the reaping of the autumn harvest in 1949, and in 
the expectation that negotiations for a final settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem prior to that date 
would facilitate the permanent solution of the 
refugee question. It is obvious that the question 
of the long-range disposition of the refugees must 
be dealt with in any settlement. The General As- 
sembly gave special recognition to this factor in 
its resolution of December 11, 1948, which estab- 
lished a Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
This resolution states that refugees wishing to re- 
turn to their homes and live at peace with their 
neighbors should be permitted to do so and that 
compensation should be paid for the property of 
those choosing not to return. The machinery for 
putting these objectives into effect is provided by 
the Conciliation Commission, which is instructed 
by the General Assembly resolution to “facilitate 
the repatriation, resettlement, and economic and 
social rehabilitation of refugees and payment of 
compensation.” Through the American member 
of the Conciliation Commission, this Government 
will use its best efforts to secure the permanent 
solution of the refugee question. 


Provisions of the Joint Resolution 


The provisions of the resolution which is before 
your committee can be briefly stated. The pro- 
posed legislation provides for a special contribu- 
tion of $16,000,000 by the United States to the 
United Nations for the relief of Palestine refugees. 

Section 2 of the legislation provides for an ad- 
vance of $8,000,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, as a means of making a part 
of the United States contribution immediately 
available. Without this provision, it would be 
impossible to meet the heaviest requirements of 
the relief program during the critical winter 
months. 


Administration of Program 

The United Nations program is being carried out 
under the direction of Ambassador Stanton Grif- 
fis, who has been granted leave of absence from his 
post as American Ambassador to Egypt, to enable 
him to assume this task. Mr. Griffis has reached 
agreements with the League of Red Cross Societies, 
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the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
and the Friends Service Committee, under which 
these ee relief organizations will assume 
responsibility for the distribution and field opera- 
tional —— of the program as agents of the 
United Nations. This or inutionsl vlan is de- 
signed to avoid the establishment of a complex and 
expensive administrative machinery and to place 
the operational aspects of the program in the 
hands of personnel experienced in disaster relief 
operations. Under the direction of Mr. Griffis, 
and with the cooperation of these participating 
organizations, we are confident that the relief pro- 

am will be carried to a successful conclusion and 
that the American contribution to the program 
will be expertly administered and fully safe- 
guarded. 

To date, 21 countries have indicated that they 
will make contributions pursuant to the General 
Assembly resolution. Among these, the United 
Kingdom has announced its intention to contribute 
1,000,000 pounds sterling (approximately $4,000,- 
000) ; France a contribution of 500,000,000 francs 
( re $1,600,000) ; and Belgium a con- 
tribution of supplies to the value of $420,000, 


Interest of United States in Program 


The interest of this Government in supporting 
the United Nations program was reflected in 
President Truman’s announcement on December 
7 that he would recommend to the Congress that 
this Government contribute 50 percent of the 
amount provided for in the resolution of Novem- 
ber 19, but in no case more than a total of $16,- 
000,000. 

In the absence of any scale of contributions to 
serve as a guide, it was considered preferable for 
each government to determine the extent of its 
interest in this problem and to contribute accord- 
ingly. Although such interests could not be 
measured in terms of percentages, it was our view 
that a United States contribution of half the esti- 
mated requirements would reflect both our humani- 
tarian and political interest and our relative abil- 
ity to contribute in the light of present world 
economic conditions. 

The stabilization of the Near East is a major 
objective of American foreign policy. It is ob- 
vious that the continued presence of this large 
mass of suffering, destitute, and discontented 
refugees within the Arab states will militate 
against the establishment of a lasting peace in 
Palestine and the Near East. It is also apparent 


‘that the continuation of the present conditions of 


distress among these refugees will aggravate un- 
rest throughout the Near East. Finally, the con- 
tinued strain on the slender resources of the Arab 
countries in which the refugees are now harbored 
will further weaken the economic and political po- 
sition of these states. 
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